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ability to adapt himself to surrounding con- 
ditions. 

The middle of the forehead is full, show- 
ing an excellent memory of daily life and ex- 
perience of that which he reads, hears, and 
understands. The upper part of his forehead 
is fully developed, showing a good degree of 
intellectual outreach and comprehensiveness, 
but is larger in the center, showing Compari- 
son, power of analysis, and that kind of ready 
common sense which takes hold of affairs in 
a practical way, and gives what is called 
good judgment. 

The organ called Human Nature, situated 
in the center of the top of the forehead, just 
where the hair begins, is large, and enables 
him to read men intuitively, to understand a 
stranger, to know his drift and purpose, and 
how much he amounts to, what he will do if 
he has a chance. 

The top-head is high, showing large Be- 
nevolence and a sympathetic and charitable 
disposition toward the helpless and the poor. 
His Veneration is also large, inclining him to 
be respectful and devout. Firmness is large, 
and stability is one of his leading traits. He 
has sufficient Self-Esteem to give conscious- 
ness of his own worth, importance, and pow- 
er, and the disposition to balance himself on 
his own center. He does not lean upon oth- 
ers; is self-reliant. 

The base of the brain indicates force, cour- 
age, executiveness, and thoroughness. Ac- 
quisitiveness is sufficient to give economy 
and a desire to acquire property, and assists 
in giving to the judgment financial tenden- 
cies. He is, therefore, wise in money mat- 
ters, strong in that common sense that reads 
men and measures and comprehends ways 
and means. He has Language enough to ex- 
press himself well, and if he had been edu- 
cated to a talking profession, would have 
been an excellent speaker. 

He is remarkable for sound health, has a 
large body, splendid breathing power, excel- 





lent digestion, good circulation; every feat- 
ure expresses health, strength, and long life, 
and his ample body adapts him to bear bur- 
dens and trials without flinching. He carries 
youthfulness into age, does not become nery- 
ous, fretted, anxious, weak with the advance 
of years. As his name indicates, he is one 
of the worthy old Knickerbockers of New 
York, and has the well-marked features, the 
long head, the robust integrity and stead- 
fastness which belong to that Teutonic stock, 
which has taken permanent root in the New 
World. 

Mayor Havemeyer is of medium height, 
but possessing a splendid vital organism, 
weighs not far from two hundred pounds. 
His eye is hyight and searching, his complex- 
ion of that rich florid tint which indicates 
the man of careful habits, and his dress and 
bearing have the stamp of method, regular- 
ity, and neatness, without, however, any tinge 
of stiffness or pedantry. Dignified end court- 
ly, he is ever good-humored and winning in 
address, setting a stranger quite at ease in 
the outset of a first interview. As a business 
man and as a public officer, although verging 
on that period when men usually withdraw 
from the prominence and activity of practi- 
cal affairs, he is prompt and efficient in the 
dispatch of his duties. 


Witiram F. HavemMeyer, well known for 
many years in the commercial and political 
life of New York, is the oldest son of Will- 
iam Havemeyer, a German, who emigrated 
to this country in 1798. He acquired a 
knowledge of the mechanical processes in use 
in Germany in the refining of sugar, and 
shortly after landing in this country he ob- 
tained employment in a sugar house, and 
there commenced a career which developed 
into a successful business life. 

William F. was born in the city of New 
York in 1804, and was educated at various 
private schools, one of which was that of 
Mr. Wilson, the blind teacher. At fifteen, 
having completed the necessary preparatory 
course, he entered Columbia College, where he 
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was graduated in 1823. From college he went 
into business, selecting the vocation of his 
futher, under whose direction he learned the 
trade of refining sugar, and then commenced 
operating for himself. His superior business 
qualifications soon rendered him conspicuous, 
marked as they were by strict attention tu 
details, honesty, and untiring industry. His 
enterprises prospered, and in course of time 
Mr. Havemeyer accumulated considerable 
wealth. In 1844, although by no means de- 
sirous to take part in the theater of politics, 
he was forced into some connection there- 
with through a proper consideration of his 
interests as a business man and property 
holder. In that year he was chosen by the 
Democratic party one of the delegates to 
Tammany Hall, and at a meeting was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Finance Committee. 
In this new and precarious sphere, his at- 
tention to the business of his position gained 
him hosts of friends, and resulted in his nom- 
ination for the mayoralty shortly after. In 
the election which followed he was tided 
into office by a very large majority. During 
his term, which then lasted only one year, he 
distinguished himself by instituting several 
much-needed reforms, notably among which 
were his regulations affecting the care and 
comfort of emigrants. His views on this 
question were so practical and beneficial that 
they were adopted by the Legislature in a 
general enactment for the State. Ward’s 
Island, with its various departments, was 
planned after Mr. Havemeyer’s suggestions, 
and he was appointed one of the first Com- 
missioners of Emigration. Elected President 
of this Board, he served with so much ac- 
ceptance that the nomination for Mayor was 
tendered him again in 1848. In 1851 he be- 
came President of the Bank of North Amer- 
ica, and occupied that position until 1861, 
when he resigned it. In 1859 he was again 
nominated by the Tammany Hall branch of 
the Democracy for the office of Mayor, 
against Mr. Fernando Wood, the Mozart 
Hall candidate; Mr. George Opdyke being 
the nominee in the Republican interest. Mr. 
Wood was elected, however, and may be 
said to have represented at that time the po- 
litical combinations which were later devel- 
oped into the powerful “ Ring” Democracy. 
During the interval which has elapsed be- 





tween that time and the present, Mr. Have- 
meyer has enjoyed that retirement in the 
walks of private life and personal business 
which he has ever preferred to the anxieties, 
care, and dignities of a public career. When 
the public mind became aroused to a sense 
of the corruption which was rampant in our 
political affairs, Mr. Havemeyer, with bis 
usual heartiness, joined with those who 
united to break up the ring rule, and when 
the Committee of Seventy was organized, he 
became one of the most active members in 
the efforts for reform. Last year, through 
the endeavors of that committee, and with 
the earnest support of our best citizens, he 
was nominated for the mayoralty, and at 
the ensuing election triumphantly borne into 
office by an unexpectedly large majority. 
This election has been taken as the evidence 
of a new era in New York civil affairs—an 
era of economy and sober judgment in the 
administration of the municipal offices. 

Mr. Havemeyer’s speeches, made from time 
to time in his official and political careers, 
show him to be a man of sound sense and 
accurate discernment. If he can not claim 
the fluency and grace of the accomplished 
orator, he can claim a direct and practical 
style of address which is clearly understood 
and convincing. One of his later speeches, 
that before the Sixteenth Ward Council of 
Reform, may be taken as an exponent of his 
views on municipal reform. From it we 
make the following extract as a suitable con- 
clusion of our short sketch of a most worthy 
gentleman and useful citizen : 

“ By the union of the honest and well-dis- 
posed portion of our community a victory 
over the adherents of the Ring has been 
achieved, whose results, though promising 
as to the future, have not yet been actually 
attained. Our opponents are still numerous 
and artful, and a great deal of work remains 
to be done before our city shall have been 
cleansed from the corruptions which have 
existed in its administration during the latter 
years. You have adverted to the fact that I 
have not been elected to office as a partisan, 
but by a combination of men of all parties, 
resolved to redeem the city from misrule. 
My acceptance of the nomination was be- 
cause it was made on a non-partisan basis. 
My sentiments on that point were freely ex- 
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pressed when I accepted the nomination, and 
they are unchanged. We can not afford to 
lose the fruits of victory by any partisan 
demonstrations. In union is our strength. I 
desire to be Mayor for all the people, and 
shall do all in my power to promote the wel- 
fare of the city without regard for party. I 
felt that the time had come for all good 
citizens to enter the political arena and act 
promptly, and if I were summoned from the 
retirement of private life to take part in the 
work, I was willing to do so, to aid ia com- 
pleting the work of Reform. 

“In conclusion, let me remind you of the 
words of the ‘good book:’ ‘Let not him 
who puts on the harness boast as he can who 





takes it off.’ If by persistent efforts we shall 
accomplish our task, as we hope to do, we 
shall have the reward of success, and in any 
event that of a good conscience resulting 
from proper endeavors in the discharge of 
incumbent duty. Ours is no easy task, but 
will require continuous attention to the great 
objects we have in view. For my part, I 
shall keep steadily before me the fact that I 
have been honored with the confidence of 
the people in having been elected to the 
chief magistracy in order to continue the 
work of reform which had been so well in- 
augurated by the associations of upright citi- 
zens, among which your body holds so promi- 
nent a place.” 


—__+*e- —— 


THE PROBLEM OF LIFE. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


EARLY four hundred years before the 

commencement of the Christian era, 
Alexander the Great presented his teacher, 
Aristotle, with Nymphzum, a country situated 
near Mieza, in order that he might have means 
and opportunities to study nature, as mani- 
fested in living creatures. Thousands of per- 
sons were employed in Asia and Greece in pro- 
curing for his investigations quadrupeds, birds, 
and fishes. But although Aristotle dissected 
an immense number of animals, he made no 
important discoveries, except that of the func- 
tion of the nerves, and that the brain of man 
is larger, in proportion to the body, than that 
of any animal. However, his labors and writ- 
ings gave a new impetus to anatomical and 
physiological studies, and since his day the 
problems of life, more than any other or all 
other subjects, have engrossed the attention of 
the leading minds of all nations. 

Many of the problems of life are now under- 
stood. The uses of nearly all the organs of 
living bodies are known, and the structures 
have been traced with the scalpel, and exam- 
ined with the microscope, until lost in atoms 
or molecules beyond the power of vision, though 
aided by glasses which magnify their area a 
million of times. But back of, and underlying, 
all the problems of life is the primary question, 
“ What és life?” 

Some quarter of a century ago, this question 
awakened renewed interest in the scientific 
world by the discovery of “ The Correlation of 
Forces.” Heat, light, electricity, and magnet- 





ism were demonstrated to be convertible into 
each other, and all only “ modes of motion ” of 
the same force or substance; and what more 
natural than the suggestion that these modes 
of motion, or this primitive force, may be cor- 
related with vitality and even mentality? There 
was nothing strange or unreasonable in the 
supposition that, perhaps, the mystery of life 
would be solved in the application of the new 
theory to the manifestations of mind, soul, or 
spirit. Nor is it anything new under the sun 
that, in the excitement, and, it may be, enthu- 
siasm consequent on an important discovery, 
the principle involved is made too broad in its 
implications, or misapplied to some subjects 
before the requisite data for correct judgment 
are ascertained. 

Whatever may be true with regard to “ cor- 
relation,” in its application to vital and mental 
phenomena, it has given a wholesome energy 
to the “pursuit of knowledge under difficul- 
ties,” in respect to the nature of life itself. 
Physics, chemistry, and biology are assiduously 
explored in relation to all their bearings on 
the momentous theme; while theologians, 
physiologists, and philosophers are making the 
subject a common field of investigation. It is 
being discussed from the standpoints -of faith, 
as derived from revelation ; vital laws, as man- 
ifested in living organisms ; and scientific dem- 
onstrations, as in the material sciences. 

All this is well. It is hopeful. Let the prob- 
lem of problems be investigated in all possible 
ways, and debated from every conceivable 
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standpoint. We may never solve it; but in 
the search we may discover many things useful 
to know. The alchymists did not discover how 
to transmute the baser metals into gold; but 
they led the way to the more important achieve- 
‘ments of modern chemistry. The searches 
after perpetual motion, the philosopher’s stone, 
and the elixir vite, were not in vain. They 
opened a field for studying the mechanic arts, 
the laws of nature, and the conditions of health, 
which have been of incalculable benefit to 
mankind. 

I do not propuse to solve this question. But 
I propose to present the question as it now 
stands; show precisely what is and what is 
not known in regard to it, and indicate a new 
departure for future investigations. 

We have sought the cause and source of 
life in all things far and near, that we could 
bring within the range of vision. We have 
constructed telescopes, and seen revolving 
worlds ten thousand millions of miles distant. 
But we discover no life in that direction, nor 
source of life, save the burning solar orb, and 
this is only one of our conditions of vital ex- 
istence. The planets and stars, in what we 
term space, are in all degrees of solidity, or 
fluidity, or gaseous, and some of them may be 
inhabited with beings like or unlike ourselves. 
But when we turn from the vast orbs, thou- 
sands and millions of miles apart, to the little 
worlds within our reach, our researches are 
more successful. We find life everywhere. 
There are myriads of living organisms in a 
drop of water; there are thousands of millions 
within the space of a cubic inch. But what 
are these creatures? We find hundreds, and 
even thousands, of varieties; some vegetable, 
some animal, others neither or doubtful, all 
developing, growing, reproducing themselves, 
and dying. 

Microscopical investigations have demon- 
strated that all living structure is colorless. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
white, which is the blending or sum total of all 
colors, is the characteristic of life. The minut- 
est and lowest form of life yet revealed by the 
microscope—the monera of Bastian—is not 
only colorless, but actually transparent. You 
can see through it as though it were pellucid 
glass; you can discover no organs nor parts, 
no outside nor inside, no sex, nothing animal 
or vegetable. Yet it has organs, parts, limbs, 
viscera, and is an animal. It can change its 
shape and form ; it performs locomotion ; when 
it desires to move, it extemporizes the extremi- 
ties; when it wishes food, it projects a limb 





and seizes it. It does not take its nutriment 
into any receptacle analogous to a stomach, 
but into its whole self. It is, so far as our 
senses, aided by the microscope, can discover, a 
homogenous mass, of the consistence of tena- 
cious jelly. One part seems capable of per- 
forming all functions, and all parts each 
function. After it has projected and used its 
organs, it resolves them into itself again, as it 
does its food. Certainly there is something 
marvelous in the monera. We can not com- 
prehend it. Possibly if we had twenty thou- 
sand magnifying mirrors in our eyes, as the 
butterflies have, we might be able to see and 
understand the mysteries of life as it is in this 
infinitesimal being. 

This microscopic monera has the power to 
“ differentiate ” itself into permanent parts and 
distinct organs. It can also sub-divide itself, 
as an egg or cell segmentates into separate 
parts, each of which may become a whole or- 
ganism and reproduce its kind. But in its 
development, growth, differentiation, and re- 
production, a principle is manifested which 
pertains to living structure of every kind. Ev- 
erything produced within it, by it, or of it, ¢ 
developed from the center to the circumference ; 
and this is a universal, an invariable law of or- 
ganic life. Food is not converted into struct- 
ure, but into the central living matter, and 
this into structure. 

The white corpuscles of the blood are the 
monera of animals and man. They manifest, 
in the circulating fluids all the properties and 
powers of the monera; they travel, elongate, 
project organs, differentiate, and form all of the 
structures. As Beale expresses it, “ pabulum 
is converted into living matter, and the living 
into structure,” or dead matter. In this man- 
ner, areolar or connective tissue, muscle, bone, 
etc., are formed—life always occupying the in- 
most or central position. Shall we say that 
man is only an aggregation of monera? This 
might apply to organic or vital life, but what 
of the mental ? 

The chemico-physiologists are always at fault 
in applying chemical data to the problems of 
life. Chemistry has nothing to do with them. 
There is no chemistry in living structure. One 
might as well undertake to solve the problems 
of morality and religion by arithmetic ‘and 
geometry as to calculate vital problems by 
chemical rules. Chemistry means the combi- 
nation and decomposition of elements ; Vitality 
means the transformation of elements — pro- 
cesses as unlike as death and life. In the do- 
main of organic life the pabulum or food is 
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transformed (not combined with) into monera 
or white corpuscles, or their analogues, and 
then transformed into structure, and finally 
disintegrated (not decomposed) into debris and 
excretions. And herein is the mystery of life. 
But what #s life ? 

Before life can be manifested there must be 
“ protoplasm ”—a peculiar arrangement of ele- 
ments. But protoplasm is not life. It may 
exist without life. Before protoplasm can man- 
ifest life, or before pabulum can be transformed 
into living structure, it must be vitalized. 
Where does the vitality originate? And here 
we have the old puzzle over again—which pre- 
cedes, the egg or the hen? How can there be 
a hen without an egg to produce it? How an 
egg without a hen to produce it? 

The primary question now presents, “ How 
do inorganic elements become organic?” The 
theologian answers, “ By the word of His pow- 
er.” True, but how? The scientist replies, 
“By molecular arrangement.” True again, but 
how? Darwinism responds, “ By evolution.” 
Exactly; but how? And still the question re- 
curs, How does the non-living become living? 

There is no dispute that vegetables and ani- 
mals appear on the earth just as its surface, 
atmosphere, temperature, and productions are 
adapted to them; but how? No matter wheth- 
er they are evolved by a general law or created 
by special exercises of Divine power, the ra- 
tionale is still the problem. 

We will admit that God creates all things by 
a general law or by special laws. We will 
admit that pabulum is converted into living 
matter, and this into dead; and we will admit 
that protoplasm is a form of molecular arrange- 
ment that necessarily precedes the manifesta- 
tion of life. But we are no nearer a solution 
of our problem. What is life, and whence 
comes it ? 

We may never know the essence of life. We 
do not know the essence of matter, force, or 
anything else; we do not seem to have any 
organs or faculties to recognize it, in our pre- 
sent state of existence, whatever we may have 
in the life to come. But why can not we un- 
derstand as much of life as we can of matter or 
of force? We know nothing of these except 
in relation to their laws and manifestations. 

We have apparently ascertained the essential 
conditions of life. We have demonstrated that 
a certain arrangement of the molecules of mat- 
ter is inorganic, and a different arrangement 
organic. But what effects the transformation 
in the latter case? The theologian says God; 
the scientist says nature. But God and nature 





operate by means and laws; and the laws and 
means are the essential problem—as nothing 
was ever known to manifest life till vitalized 
by some pre-existent life. 

When the scientist supplies a vital organism, 
or a vitalized egg or seed, with food, air, and 
water, and it develops, grows, and performs 
living functions, he sometimes concludes that 
life is only the conversion of food into life-force 
—as an engine converts heat into motion; but 
the analogy fails, because the engine does not 
differentiate into organs or reproduce itself. 
Where and what is the vitality ? 

Dr. Knight in an article on “Astronomical 
Etiology,” published in the New York Medical 
Journal, tells us that “gravitation is life ;” 
Henry Lake, in an article recently published in 
Belgravia, revives the theory that “ electricity 
is life ;” and Papillon, in an article published in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, and republished in 
the Popular Science Monthly, startles us by re- 
producing the theory that “ heat is life.” Are 
we going forward or backward? The Bruno- 
nian doctrine that “ life is a forced state,” put 
medicine back half a century; and Liebig’s 
fallacy of “ alcoholic food” demoralized nearly 
all the temperance doctors in the land. I fear 
that these vagaries of the scientists will only 
serve to retard our progress in physiology. 

Gravitation, electricity, and heat are condi- 
tions of life; and so are air, water, and food; 
and so are planets, stars, comets, meteors and 
nebule ; for without the universe nothing can 
exist. Each is essential to all, and all to each. 
But to confound life itself with one of its 
conditions, is as absurd as to confound the 
moon with moonshine, because the former is 
essential to the latter. It is mistaking a part 
for the whole. 

Suppose we apply the same rigidly scientific 
logic to the problem of life that we apply to 
all other subjects, when we investigate them 
scientifically, and see where it will lead us? 
Let us lay down the following self-evident phil- 
osophical propositions : 

1. Nothing can produce nothing. 

2. Nothing can impart that which it does not 
possess. 

3. The lesser can not produce the greater. 

4. Mere matter, by combination or separa- 
tion, can produce nothing but mere matter. 

5. Nothing living was ever known to be pro- 
duced except by some prior living thing. 

6. No “ protoplasm” ever manifested life un- 
til vitalized by some living organism. 

7. No egg or seed was ever known to be 
produced except by a living organism. 
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The corollary from these premises is that 
life as well as matter and force is eternal and 
indestructible. When matter disappears in one 
form it appears in another. Why not life? 
When force ceases to be manifested in one 
mode, it is manifested in some other. Why 
not life, also? As nothing is annihilated, and 
as life exists, the inference seems irresistible 
that, when its manifestation ceases in one di- 
rection it must appear in some other. 

But Mr. Bastian thinks he has proved “ spon- 
taneous generation.” I doubt the possibility 
of proving this. True, some living organisms 
can not resist extreme cold; some can not sur- 
vive a temperature above 400° Fah.; others 
may not be able to pass alive through cotton, 
wool, or sulphuric acid; but others may sur- 
vive all of these processes, and be the parental 
source of all the imaginary spontaneities. 

But our scientists want us, who deny spon- 
taneous existence, to tell the origin of life. We 
will when they will explain the origin of mat- 
ter. They say matter is self-existent. We say 
life is self-existent. If they say God or nature 
has formed matter of imponderable essences or 
forces, we say he has formed life in the same 
way. Or if they prefer the deity termed 
Chance, Fate, or Necessity, and say that mat- 
ter made itself, we will still meet them on 
their own ground and affirm that life made it- 
self. As matter can not be superior to life, and 
as life may be superior to matter, we can give 
stronger reasons why life should originate mat- 
ter than they can why matter should originate 
life. If the scientists tell us that there is no 
place in the universe where matter does not 
exist, we reply, there is no place in the uni- 
verse where life does not exist. If he tells 
us we can not demonstrate its existence by 
ery recognitions of our senses, we tell them 
the same is true of matter. What has been 
termed space is now said to be pervaded and 
occupied by a substance too refined for us to 
see except in its effects. This is called ether. 
We have demonstrated in the monera, and in the 
white corpuscles of the blood, living organs so 
refined as to be invisible and to seem transpar- 
ent. Why may not space, or the etherium, be 
pervaded with invisible life as well as with in- 
visible matter ? 

In Papillon’s article above referred to, the 
author says, “ Mind itself should be regarded 
as engendered by heat.” The egg may be said 
to be engendered by heat when the hen sits on 


it, or when hatched in an electrical machine. — 


But there was a pre-existing vitality, or the egg 
would never have been engendered into a 





chicken. The brain organ can not manifest 
mind without that degree of temperature that 
preserves the fluidity of the blood and the 
flexibility of the muscles; but deprive the 
brain of vitality, and heat will only engender 
more rapid disorganization. 

But I think, in the following sentences, Pa- 
pillon has virtually conceded the position I 
am endeavoring to maintain. He says: ‘ Mus- 
cular fiber never contracts of its own accord. 
It must be acted on by the nerve. The nerve- 
cell has in itself an ever-present, never-ex- 
hausted power of action, of which the energy 
is its peculiar property.” And again: “On the 
part of the muscular system everything can 
be measured. On the part of the nervous sys- 
tem, nothing. Impressions, sensations, affec- 
tions, thoughts, desires, pleasures, and pains 
make up a world withdrawn from the com- 
mon conditions of determination.” 

Verily they do, so far as chemical and mechan- 
ical laws are concerned. Mind, soul, spirit, are 
not the results of organization, but the cause 
of it. The house does not make the tenant, 
but the tenant builds the habitation. Intelli- 
gence can not come from inert matter, but may 
use it. Matter not containing life can not im- 
part life by any manipulation of its particles. 
The architect can construct a building, but it 
will not grow; the mechanic can manufacture 
a machine, but it will not reproduce other ma- 
chines. Nothing but life will produce life. 

The author of the “Vestiges of Creation” 
shows that all living organisms are developed 
from a drop of albumen; and all that the 
chemist has to do to make living things is to 
manufacture the albumen. True, but nothing 
except living matter can produce albumen. 

Several distinguished chemists are now ad- 
vocating the theory that chemistry is construct- 
ive; and they tell us they have produced or- 
ganic substances chemically. They have, in- 
deed, made very good imitations. They have 
produced cells and corpuscles, so nearly resem- 
bling real ones, in all external appearances, 
that the eye, aided by the microscope, can not 
tell the difference; but when we submit them 
to the vital test the delusion vanishes. They 
lack the internal germinal quality. They will 
not do anything; they will not grow; they 
will not multiply, except by the external force 
of mechanical division. 

In 1862, on the occasion of the annual: meet 
ing of the British Scientific Association, at 
Cambridge, England, Professor Odling deliv- 
ered a lecture especially devoted to an. exposi- 
tion of this subject. I listened to his explana- 
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tions, and witnessed his experiments, all of 
which proved, to my satisfaction, that chemis- 
try is purely destructive, so far as living matter 
is concerned. The chemist can only construct 
inorganic compounds. Professor Odling pro- 
duced nothing that manifested vital property. 
His chemically-manufactured “organic sub- 
stances” were only such in outward form. The 
“germinal spot” was not there; and the only 
property they manifested was “ inertia,” which 
is the property of a dry stick or a dead stone. 
Whenever the chemist will produce in his la- 
boratory a single particle of albumen, “ proto- 
plasm,” “ pabulum,” or a living cell or corpus- 
cle, he may go on and manufacture tissues, 
structures, organs, and, finally, a whole organi- 
zation, and take the work of creation into his 
own hands. He may make muscles, compound 
nerves, manufacture bones, construct stomachs, 
bowels, livers, kidneys, hearts, lungs, brains, 
etc. He may even “ engender” mind, and fab- 
ricate soul or spirit. Will he improve on the 
“works of nature and Providence,” as they 
are now managed? We will wait and see. 

In conclusion, let us glance at this subject 
from the phrenological standpoint. Phrenol- 
ogy teaches that a man has a physical and a 
mental nature; and his mental nature may be 
conveniently subdivided into intellectual, so- 
cial, and moral. His physical nature implies 
the existence of the materials adapted to his 
vital necessities—food, water, air, etc. No liv- 
ing organism could exist without the co-exist- 





ence of the things which relate to its structure, 
His intellectual nature implies the co-existence 
of the objects of thought and reason—the data 
of arts and sciences. His social nature im- 
plies the co-existence of other persons—being 
organically related to other persons, he could 
not exist unless they did. And why does not 
his moral nature imply the existence of objects 
or persons to which the organs which manifest 
that nature are related—higher beings, or a 
Supreme Being? The fact that man has moral 
organs, whose functions reach beyond the 
range of his social nature, implies that there 
are beings, or at least a Being, beyond the rec- 
ognition of his vital, intellectual, or social 
powers. To deny this, is to refuse to reason 
on this subject as we reason on all others. It 
is to ignore testimony deemed conclusive on 
all other subjects of human investigation. The 
fact that man has religious organs proves re- 
ligion, as much as his social organs prove per- 
sons ; and, so far as testimony can prove any- 
thing, that there is an object of religious regard 
in a sense entirely different from matter or 
force. No mind can exercise thoughts or feel- 
ings of love and reverence in relation to matter 
or force. One may admire and wonder, but he 
can not worship and adore. Nor could he 
have any consciousness of a hereafter, or a 
higher life, unless they existed. These thoughts 
and emotions are the conception of a person- 
ality or spirituality responsive to our own, and 
are the demonstration of its existence. 


—~+ee—__—_—_ 


DRIVEN 


LL hygienic reformers agree in decrying 
the use of artificial stimulants. There 
is, however, a natural stimulant, which, when 
wrongly employed, has worked more harm 
to great men than any spiritous compound 
ever yet invented. I allude to the excessive 
‘activity of the human brain in some one 
direction, through aspiration or emulation. 
Many people are murdered outright by the 
strength of strong but undisciplined wills. 
They are as dangerous to the possessor, as 
baleful, as fraught with evil consequences, 
‘both mental and physical, as are the natural 
elements of earth, air, fire, and water, when 
not restrained by the necessary governing 
‘power. 
We have all been recently saddened by the 
death of the great editor, Horace Greeley. 





TO DEATH. 


He furnishes one of the most mournful, as 
well as one of the most illustrious, examples 
on record of the terrible power of the mind 
over the physical functions. 

No man with so strong a will could possi- 
bly have had as hard a master as it proved 
itself to him—and in the end no worse enemy. 
The hardest-hearted overseer of scourged and 
cowering slaves never drove his victims with 
the ferocity with which this arch-tyrant goads 
its defenseless servants, the brain and the 
body, into doing its hard behests. These self- 
inflicted lashes are the most merciless of all. 

A man may eschew every known stimulant 
excepting this one, but if he know not how 
to moderate and keep in bounds the de- 
mand upon his brain and body, his precau- 
tions in the end will still prove useless. 
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If living a regular life, as concerns habits 
of eating, drinking, and exercising, the whip 
and the spur may, with seeming impunity, 
be applied for years. But if the will, during 
these years is allowed unchecked power, and 
that power is all turned in one direction, a 
new and most dreadful danger is gradually 
created. 

The force of the will being all bent upon 
the ends to which the man’s life is dedicated, 
it requires, constantly, from the brain unlaw- 
ful services. He who can not habitually, 
when he is down at night, leave all his cares 
at his bedside, with the garments which he 
has put off, stretching himself in the hollow 
of God’s hand, content to slumber there in 
all a child’s abandon, till the dawning light 
awakening him, finds him full of new strength 
to take up again the burden of his days, has 
no grounds to hope for continued health and 
strength—much less for long life. 

There are, however, some rarely organized, 
who, even under morbid conditions, may al- 
most, by the mere force of will, keep alive 
and active for years, after an ordinary man 
would be in his grave; but of such stuff is 
not made the common run of humanity. 
The mere fact of habitually taking his cares 
to bed with him, kills many a man in the 
meridian of life. 

This is because the unceasing censorship 
exercised by the will over the brain, com- 
pelling it to continue active when it should 
be inactive, gradually but surely lays the 
foundation of inability to sleep. Of all mor- 
bid conditions, this, when once developed, is 
the hardest to conquer. You may tell me that 
a man can not work, can not walk, can not 
eat; but I will not lose hope till you tell me 
that he can not sleep. For then I certainly 
know that death is coming, it may be slowly, 
but surely. But if I can induce the patient 
to sleep naturally, I know that I shall be able, 
in time, to re-establish his appetite, and upon 
that his strength will follow. Upon sleep, 
which is rest, and upon rest, which is new 
life, I must build up all other things. 

Let every man beware, then, how he turns 
a deaf ear to the murmurs of tired nature, 
and let him not, in his passion To Do, ride 
rough-shod over brain and body, else, ere 
long, the Master will be left with none to do 
his bidding, powerless and alone, when he 





shail have worn out, prematurely, his much- 
abused vassals, This means the severance of 
soul and body—or worse, the death in life— 
of insanity. 

Hence there is no power which a man who 
makes a work-shop of his brain, ought to 
cultivate more assiduously than the power 
to sleep. 

As long as he has that power, he is com- 
paratively safe. As soon as he impairs it 
there is no safety for him anywhere; and 
when he finally loses it, there is no salvation 
in any curative. You may tell me that he 
looks strong, is active, feeds well, enjoys life; 
but for all that I say that if he is habitually, 
he is walking daily and nightly, arm in arm, 
with death. Some day I shall hear that he 
has fallen suddenly, most likely without 
warning, but I shall not be surprised. 

That excessive action of the brain, to which 
it is spurred by an indomitable will, active 
in season and out of season, and which has 
never learned the vital lesson of passiveness, 
is the rock upon which so many great men 
are wrecked. 

With such the utmost vigilance is required 
to prevent the will from abusing its power, 
and overtasking its servant, the brain, which, 
if it is taught to do but one thing, viz.: to 
work, and to keep at it, actually acquires an 


. inability to rest, and at length, too old and 


too worn-out to learn new tricks, is utterly 
unable to comprehend, much less to obey, 
the unusual commands which the will at last 
tries to impose upon it, when it is too late. 

“Rest, now!” says the will to the brain, 
after years of enforced action. But the brain 
no longer comprehends the meaning of any 
command save one: “ Work on!” 

And quite unheeding it, goes on blindly 
toiling like a poor, sightless horse, which 
having all its life been accustomed to walk 
round and round, harnessed to some machine, 
at last, in its very death struggle, mistakes 
every sound of its master’s voice for a com- 
mand to labor; and mechanically, but vainly, 
with its last breath, tries to struggle up to 
fulfill the old routine ! 

So it is, at last, with the brain, when the 
will says to it, too late, “Rest!” In response, 
it goes on working, because that is the only 
thing that it has been taught to do. 

They tell us that Horace Greeley had been 
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unable to sleep for years before his death. 
Spite of his splendid constitution and his 
otherwise correct habits of life, his will to 
work, in season and out of season, killed him 
in the end. 

Sleeplessness had been for years slowly but 
surely sapping the foundation of his life, and 
it needed but an unusually strong combina- 





tion of adverse circumstances, with extra 
work and anxiety, to cause the rare fabric to 
totter to its fall. Otherwise, he might have 
lived many years longer. 

As it was, he was simply tired to death, 
and no rest but that long, long rest of the 
grave was he able to take! 

HOWARD GLYNDON. 


——_+0e—___—_ 


ONE 


Waar though before me it is dark, 
Too dark for one to see ? 

Lask but light for one step more ; 
*Tis quite enough for me. 


Each little, humble step I take, 
The gloom clears from the next ; 

So, though "tis very dark beyond, 
I never am perplexed. 


And if, sometimes, the mist hang close— 
So close I fear to stray, 

Patient I wait a little while, 
And soon it clears away. 


I would not see my further path, 
For mercy veils it so; 

My present steps might harder be, 
Did I the future know. 


It may be that my path is rough, 
Thorny and hard and steep; 

And, knowing this, my strength might fail, 
Through fear and terror deep. 





STEP MORE. 


It may be that it winds along 
A smooth and flowery way : 
But, seeing this, I might despise 
The journey of to-day. 


Perhaps my path is very short, 
My journey nearly done; 

And I might tremble at the thought 
Of ending it so soon. 


Or, if I saw a weary length 
Of road that I must wend, 

Fainting, I'd think, “* My feeble powers 
Will fail me ere the end.” 


And so I do not wish to see 
My journey, or its length; 

Assured that, through my Father's love, 
Each step will bring its strength. 


Thus, step by step, I onward go, 
Not looking far before ; 
Trusting that always I shall have 
Light for just “‘ one step more.” M. 


—+0e—_—__——_- 


PROGRESS OF THE SCIENCES. 


BY CHAS. L. 


UR habitat is a world of wonders. The 

universe is a vast laboratory in which our 
brief lives afford us scarcely time enough to 
investigate our swrroundings ; to examine and 
admire the handiwork of the Creator, and to 
reverence him for his power, wisdom, and be- 
neficence. Here, by the way, we have a the- 
ology that can not be counterfeited by the errors 
of repeated translations, or by the superstitions 
of Grecian mythology. 

The natural or physical sciences have been 
cultivated by slow degrees. Each has been de- 
veloped from seeming mysteries—each has had 
its stage of incipiency, and withstood the ana- 
themas of the ignorant and bigoted. The wild 
Arabs gave us the rudiments of algebra, and 
six centuries ago these Ishmaelites and the Chi- 
nese devised the mariner’s compass and the 
astrolobe—which were, in navigation, vast im- 
provements on the night sailing of ancient 
Syria. The Yzeddies—devil-worshipers—once 
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held their carnivals on the ground afterward 
consecrated by Babylon in her pride, and finally 
in her ruins. 

Franklin caught the electric spark that now 
goes on our swiftest errands; traverses the fu- 
rious ocean ; links two continents together, and 
makes of antipodes door neighbors. The inci- 
dental heating of a flask containing some fluid 
has brought enterprise, convenience and wealth 
to cover all the lands and waters of our earth. 

Geology, though a young science, presents 
an attractive field for thought. It has height- 
ened our conceptions and expanded our knowl- 
edge much in every way. Beyond doubt our 
earth is many thousands of years older than the 
Mosaic account, as formerly received, had led us 
to suppose. Whether our globe was formed 
from nothing by omnipotent power, or resulted 
from the condensation of gase3,or was origin- 
ally a molten liquid thrown from the burning 
sun, its ten strata mark many thousands of 
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years. Fossils of animals have been exhumed 
from the solid rock, five miles deep, under the 
very spot where it is supposed Eden bloomed. 
Even our coal beds are the fossils of trees that 
grew before Moses’ Adam had an existence. 
What then of the Silurian, Cambrian, and Lau- 
rentian eras? What of the fossil infusoria that 
are continually sifting down from near the 
watery surface until they have, in many places, 
filled up the ocean bed, and their calcareous 
mausoleum is now covered with deep soil and 
stately trees. It is interesting to know that 
naturalists have classified and named about two 
hundred varieties of these diminutive beings. 

The microscope, as well as the telescope, has 
opened new worlds to our astonished gaze. 
How boundless the wisdom, the works, and 
the empire of the Deity! Let man, who stands 
midway between God and matter, for a mo- 
ment look, with a telescope in one hand and a 
microscope in the other. Here, he beholds a 
vast system of infinitely ponderous worlds. 
There, he sees a world of animalcule—creat- 
ures so small that a drop of water would make 
an ocean for millions of them—so diminutive 
that a battalion of them could drill on the 
point of a cambric needle! And yet these 
animalcule are as various in their forms and 
characters as are the huge beasts that roam our 
forests and plains—each has a complex system 
of organs, and the adaptations and functions 
for digestion, nutrition, and reproduction. 

Now, we have confined life to the smallest 
possible compass; still it is a mystery that 
baffles all science. What is life? What the 
origin of living matter? Fallopius, of Engiand, 
called it “ vital force ;’ Beale called it “ germi- 
nal matter;”’ Prof. Nelson, of Chicago, calls it 
“ Bioplasm ;” and Huxley calls it “ Protoplasm ;” 
and maintains, if I understand him, that life 
inheres in protoplasm, which is spontaneously 
generated by accidental combinations of oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, but in 
equivalents yet incognito. I believe that life 
can not originate spontaneously, and that its 
origin will ever remain a mystery to all but the 
Creator. 

Now, looking again upward, and we muse. 
Strange! our mighty earth is not more than a 
grain of sand, compared with the systems of 
worlds we behold! By the use of the spectro- 
scope the sun is found to be surrounded by a 
gaseous envelope, more than 4,000 miles thick. 
This is called its chromosphere, and consists 
mainly of glowing hydrogen; but in its deeper 
strata are found the vapors of sodium and mag: 
nesium. The moon has been really photo- 





graphed, and in different lunations; her sur- 
face has been thus accurately mapped out, 
showing her mountains, valleys and rocks, but 
not her rivers, for she has no water. The 
highest lunar mountain has un altitude of 
more than 26,000 feet. Another of her mount- 
ains has received the name “ Tycho,” and has 
a perpendicular height of 17,000 feet. 

It has been ascertained that centrifugal force 
is stronger than the centripetal, and that all the 
planets are therefore extending their orbits 
farther from the sun, and it is probable that 
eventually, as they become less dense, because 
less attracted, the present system of planets will 
disappear or dissolve into gases. Meantime, 
perhaps others will be thrown off from the sun 
and “ cool down” to take their places. There 
is reason to believe that such chemical changes 
are being wrought spontaneously on our earth, 
and that it will, at long intervals, be alternately 
enveloped in floods and flames. 

Chemistry reveals volumes of startling won- 
ders, and is a boon to the world of art and 
science. In photography and photogeny light 
has been chemicalized ; but it is in the depart- 
ment of medicine that it has worked the great- 
est wonders and the greatest good. Especially 
has organic chemistry promoted and given pos- 
itive character to physiology and histology. 
Medicine, though progressing very slowly, has 
made a grand march, and achieved for man- 
kind countless blessings. Dark was its day, 
and peurile itsclaims, when the mythic “ god” 
Apollo, through his son Esculapius, was the 
“healer,” and the superstitious invalid would 
visit the Grecian temples of Cos and Cnidos, 
prostrate himself on the skins of sacrificed ani- 
mals for the priest to “diagnose” his case and 
heal him through power derived from the gods. 
In aftertime the barbers were the doctors, next 
the preacbers, then empirical prescriptions 
were handed down through family traditions; 
finally, attention began to be given to anatomy 
and physiology, and medicine came to be cul- 
tivated as a science. 

From Galen down to the present, a retinue 
of wise men and illustrious names have been 
associated with medicine. Certainly more 
bright and intellectual minds have been de- 
voted to medical science than to any other 
department of thought. It is true, however, 
that most young men who embark in medicine, 
do so without properly estimating the vast 
depths of the science, and without considering 
whether they have the requisite and natural 
adaptation. The result is, that while all may 
make the practice the means of a livelihood, but 
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few are capable of understanding the science 
and benefiting their fellows. The indispensa- 
ble adaptation comprises a good intellect, large 
perception, reason, eventuality, and caution ; 


then a good literary education, with healthful 
and industrious habits. These characteristics 
strongly indicate success. Those without them 
had better follow something else. 


— —-+-e_—_. 


WILLIAM CHUCK. 


N esteemed correspondent and lecturer 
sends us an account of this unfortu- 
nate man, which our readers will, doubtless, 
find interesting. By way of preface we will 
give a brief analysis of his character as we 
lind it in the portrait, leaving Mr. Macduff 
to tell us of the results of his personal ob- 
servations of the condemned. 
We judge, from the likeness, that the animai 





Firmness, The face indicates great deter- 
mination and self-reliance, without much re- 
gard to public sentiment or the consequences 
of his conduct. Having been in prison for 
some time, he was kept from dissipation and 
low life, to which he had been accustomed. 
Moreover, he had been dressed up, and prob- 
ably never before had so respectable a look 
as he had when condemned to be hung. 














impulses were all strong, while the restraining 
faculties were relatively deficient. His head 
seems to have been broad through the re- 
gion of the ears; amply developed across the 
brow, showing perception; but was rather 
narrow and retreating in the upper part of 
the forehead, evincing a comparatively mod- 
erate order of intellectual power. The top 
of the head was narrow at Cautiousness, and 


deficient at Conscientiousness, with large |. 





Many a man, brutalized by bad habits and 
low associations, for over half a century, 
commits some capital offense, for which he 
is imprisoned, perhaps, a year, and being 
fed regularly and in a wholesome way, de- 
prived of rum and tobacco and every means 
of depraving himself, he really becomes 
cleaner, more respectable, and more moral 
than ever before. We wish a hundred thou- 
sand such badly organized people, made worse 
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by drink and dissipation, could be thus shut 
in from the opportunity to-do the world 
harm. The industrial world could well afford 
to support its villains in such a way rather 
than to have them preying upon the indus- 
try, prosperity and morals of the community. 

I send you a photograph of William Chuck, 
who, on the 23d of April, 1872, shot his wife 
to death, and then attempted to end his own 
life, by cutting his throat. In this, however, 
he failed. After his wounds had healed, he 
was committed for trial, found guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree, and sentenced to be 
hanged December 20th. Upon a petition 
from some of the clergy, he was granted a 
respite of two weeks, which fixed the day 
of execution on January 3d. But on Tuesday, 
the last day of the old year, the miserable 
man ended his life by taking poison, thus 
cheating the gallows of a victim. In the ex- 
amination of his head, I found Amativeness 
large and active, and my thought then was 
that jealousy must have something to do with 
the killing. In reading his history and con- 
fession this morning,I find my belief, based 
upon science, verified in this fact, namely: he 
claims that his wife was unfaithful to him, 
and that she was guilty of adultery, thus ad- 
mitting that he was prompted by jealousy, 
and felt justified in taking her life. 

Combativeness was fairly developed ; De- 
structiveness and Alimentiveness were large 
and very active. The moral and religious 
organs were by no means controlling in their 
influence. Conscientiousness was sadly de- 
ficient, and Cautiousness small. This phren- 
ological fact is also confirmed by statements 
in his history of himself and an account of 
his wife’s deportment, which are totally with- 
out truth. The hair, skin, muscles, and the 
whole organization were very coarse, and nat- 
urally inclined him downward. The exces- 
sive use of strong drink and an intemperate 
life, with a total neglect of education and 
moral and religious training, added to his 
naturally unfortunate organization, made 
him a brute, savagely cruel to his family, 
and, finally, the brutal murderer and cunning 
suicide. His sad ending should be a fearful 
warning to those who indulge the bad pas- 
sions and make use of intoxicating liquors 
and stimulants. 

In Chuck's organization there was suffi- 





cient intellect and firmness, if his education 
and religious training had been properly at- 
tended to, to have led him into a fair life. 
He was born in England in November, 1833, 
and came to this country, with his parents, 
when one year old. His father was German, 
his mother English. He had been a com- 
mon laborer most of his life; was a well 
digger during his last years. The photo- 
graph is highly flattering, and gives the sub- 
ject a more intellectual appearance than he 
really possessed. 

I send you this hurriedly prepared sketch, 
and if it can be made use of in your Jour- 
NAL, I shall be happy to have served you. 


Yours truly, R. E. MACDUFF. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


—_-+0¢—__. 
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“One John Branham murdered his wife on Wednes- 
day, 29th, by splitting her head open with an axe. He 
was lodged in a at Owenton, Ky., and the same night 
was taken out by a mob of a hundred men and hung. 


UCH news items as this are by no means 
rare; nor are they confined to the rude 
settlements of the frontier, nor to the disorgan- 
ized Southern States. Why, when atrocious 
criminals are in the hands of the civil authori- 
ties, are men not content to let the law take its 
course? We think no attentive observer of 
events needs to wait long for an answer, nor 
shall we conclude that the reason rests simply 
in the blood-thirstiness of men. It is because 
it has become notorious that, after waiting for 
the law’s delay, the wretch will very likely go 
unwhipped of justice, even if convicted, which 
is very doubtful. Rejection of men from juries 
because they are not know-nothings, pleas of 
insanity on every conceivable occasion, a maw- 
kish sentimentality in respect to every punish- 
ment that hurts, frequent successful appeals to 
Executive clemency—all must grow less be- 
fore men who are really in earnest that detect- 
ed crime shall receive its reward will feel con- 
tent to sit still and wait for law to inflict 
deserved punishment. What does it mean that 
our own Governor reported to the late Consti- 
tutional Convention that he had pardoned 
nearly one hundred criminals in a year? Of 
course we would not justify nor excuse law- 
lessness, but we do say that vigilance com- 
mittees, short shrift, and a stout rope, have a 
cause easily found, though not a sufficient rea- 
son.—Chicago Schoolmaster. 
[The last of the old Jewish laws, which 
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Christianity has not yet overthrown or modi- 
fied, is the death penalty. We are making slow 
approaches to this, and, in accordance with the 
laws of “ progress and improvement,” we shall 
ere long abolish this last vestige of barbarism. 
Then, instead of punishment or revenge, “an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” it will 
be restraint and discipline, till the offender 
shall be reformed, and becomes worthy of 
liberty, or, if found incorrigible, kept in re- 
straint. 

One reason why juries so seldom find men 
guilty of murder is because they do not believe 
in hanging. Were the penalty imprisonment 
at hard labor for any length of time, the jury 
might see fit to confine him, and the culprit 





would be much more likely to get justice than 
now. Our jury laws must be revised and so 
changed that the best men shall be able to act 
as jurors. 

If the Governor of Illinois pardoned “ nearly 
one hundred convicts,” it is, no doubt, because 
he believed them penitent, and worthy of their 
liberty. In this he acted from intelligence and 
mercy, rather than from a feeling of revenge, 
which actuates many of less humane views and 
principles. It is, to us, an evidence that a 
better system of criminal jurisprudence is de- 
manded, when we observe the hesitancy with 
which judges and juries consign an erring fel- 
low-mortal to a violent death. Such old things 
shall be done away in the better time coming. ] 








{)u fount and {' fesourcs, 


That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom 1nd virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly imber- 
itance must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





INDIAN RELICS AND OUR INDIAN POLICY. 


N a cold November 
day, as the work- 

men of Mr. J. D. Fish 
were grading upon the 
banks of Lake Norwood, 
they came upon the skel- 
eton of an Indian, which 
must have been interred 
there at least two hun- 
dred years ago. The farm 
of Mr. Fish is in the west 
part of the town of Ston- 
ington, Ct., in the beauti- 
ful valley threaded by 
Misbuxet brook and cove. 
The cove has been dammed, the tide water shut 
out, and now furnishes water for a steam fac- 
tory. This narrow valley was the favorite sea- 
side resort of the Pequot Indians, and without 
much doubt the site of a populous village. It 
is exceedingly rich in Indian relics, and the 
traces of the former occupants are still abun- 
dant. Granite ledges rise abruptly from the 
plain, and around the base of these rocks, and 
along the banks of the cove, are immense de- 
posits of the shells of clams, quahaugs, scol- 
lops, mussels, and oysters, with the charcoal 
of their extinct fires still remaining among the 
debris. In a swale, a little back from the cove, 
was a boiling spring, which has been covered 





“Lo, Tue Poon Inpran.” 





in the process of grading. 
This spring, no doubt, 
furnished water for their 
encampment ; for, around 
it and along the water- 
course by which it emp- 
ties into the cove, remains 
of pottery and other uten- 
sils are frequently turned 
up by the plow. 

The skeleton was found 
in adry gravel bank near 
the water, and it is prob- 
ably owing to the good 
drainage that it was so 
well preserved. It could not have been more 
than three feet from the surface, indicating that 
the Pequots were satisfied with very shallow 
graves. 

As this is the second skeleton found, it is 
quite probable that the location was a burial 
ground. It was lying upon one side, with the 
arms crossed and the legs drawn up toward the 
head. Nearly every bone was perfect. The 
length of the skeleton, by measuring tape, in- 
dicated a man at least six and a half feet 
high. 

The skull (shown in fig. 2) was as perfect as 
on the day of burial, and indicates a large devel- 
opment of the basilar faculties. There was but 
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one tooth missing, and that from the lower jaw. 
The teeth were worn smooth, and had evident- 
ly done good service in their day. The front 
teeth were very narrow, and set into the jaw 
edgewise, forming what are sometimes called 





Fie. 2.—Inpian SKULL. 


double teeth. It would have done a dentist’s 
heart good to see such a perfect machine for 
masticating shell-fish and hominy. The thigh- 
bone (fig. 3) measured nineteen and a half inches 
in length, and was very largely developed at the 
knee. All the bones indicated a man of power- 
ful frame and great activity. Under this skele- 
ton, which could never have had a coffin, were 
the preserved fragments of a woolen blanket, 
which showed clearly the texture and material 
of the fabric. This is not unparalleled; for in 
the grading for the Connecticut Valley Rail- 
road, two years ago, on the banks of that river, 
in Saybrook, it became necessary to remove 
the remains of Lady Fenwick, buried over two 
hundred: years ago. Not only were the bones 
found in a good state of preservation, but the 
hair had retained its texture and color. At 
the head of the Indian skeleton was a bottle 
of coarse, thick glass, holding about a quart. 
The bottom of the bottle was much worn, in- 
dicating long use, and the nozzle had been 





Fie. 3.—THi¢cH-Bone. 


broken off. This bottle (shown in fig. 4) was 
doubtless a very precious offering put into the 
warrior’s grave by his kindred for his use when 
he should reach the happy hunting grounds. 
Bottles of a similar shape and material were 
brought over by the first colonists, and are 
still remembered by old persons who retain 








the traditions and heir-looms of the fathers, 
This region was first visited by white men 
about 235 years ago. The famous battle of 
Capt. John Mason with the savages was fought 
upon Pequot Hill, about a mile west of this 
locality, in June, 1637, and over 400 of the In- 
dians destroyed. This decisive blow broke 
their power, and the remnant soon after was 
removed to reservations. 

All this region abounds in Indian relics, and 
some of the finest specimens extant in the 
country have been gathered from the adjacent 
plain. In the summer of 1871 a succotash dish 
of clay pottery was found near the spring, im 
bedded in the mud. It was somewhat broken, 
but nearly all the fragments were recovered, 
and the restored dish, eight inches high and 
nine in diameter, is presented in fig. 5. Other 
fragments of similar dishes are frequently 
found. This is the most perfect specimen we 
have ever seen in any collection. The mate- 
rial is of coarse clay mixed with many im- 
purities, sand, gravel, and particles of sea- 
shells. It had been burnt in the manufacture 





Fie, 4.—BoTTLe From INDIAN GRAVE. 


to a brick-red or a darker color. This dish is 
of comely proportions, and shows considera- 
ble skill in ornamentation. The lines must 
have been drawn upon the surface, while it 
was yet in the plastic state, with some sharp 
instrument, probably with the skin- 
ning stone, which is both sharp and 
smooth. Some of the fragments indi- 
cate pots much larger than this, hold- 
ing several gallons. This is the near- 
est approach to art of anything found 
among these relics of Indian life. It is not im- 
probable that there was a class of persons in 
each tribe who made a business of manufactur- 
ing these earthen pots, which were the only 
vessels they possessed for heating water or 
cooking, unless their stone mortars were used 
for that purpose. 

Fig. 6 shows one of these mortars, with a 
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pestle, used for grinding corn, and (a) a needle 
for the manufacture of clothing. The mortars 


were not always of movable stone, like this 
shown in the figure, and the pestles were 





one. 


Fie. 5.—InpIAN SuccoTtasH TUREEN. 
more commonly long, round stones, tapering a 
little from the center to the end, like that 
snown in fig. 7. The mortar for grinding samp 





was more commonly a hole worn in the rock 
by constant use. They are still found in | 
ledges and boulders at their 
favorite places of resort. A 
very fine specimen of this 
fixed mortar, holding a half- 
bushel or more, is found in 
the cellar of the old family 
mansion occupied by H. T. 
Bulkley, Esq., of Southport, 
Ct. There is also near this 
village a Samp Mortar Rock, 
a place of summer resort for 
pic-nic parties, which perpetuates the custom of 
grinding corn by the aborigines. The pestles, 
like that shown in fig. 7 (a), were of various 
lengths and sizes, from one to two or more feet 
in length, and from an inch and a half to three 





Fie. 6.—Stone Mortar, Pestie, aNnD NEEDLE. 


inches in their largest diameter. They are 
sometimes found in the rough state, not yet 
smoothed off, as if they had been abandoned 
before they were finished. The larger of these 
pestles are said to have been used as war clubs 
in their savage conflicts. In hand-to-hand 





| England and on the Continent. 


fighting they must have been formidable 
weapons. The needles, shown at fig. 6, and 
at fig. 7 (c and d), are made of bone, and two 
of them are pierced for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the thread or tendon used in sewing, while 
one of them shows a notch about which the 
thread was tied. These bone needles and sti- 
lettos were found in Indian graves. They are 
made of the hardest kind of bone, and worn 
very smooth. Fig. 7 (0) shows a netting nee- 
dle or pin, made of deer’s horn. This was 
used in making fish nets, very much as we use 
similar notched sticks in netting now. 

The question has been raised, how it was 
possible for a rude people, with no knowledge 
of metal instruments, to bore holes through 
bone and stone—as they unquestionably did— 
of very small dimensions, and shape their ar- 
rows and lance-heads to a point, with two 
sharp cutting edges? Similar stone imple- 
ments are found in Europe, the relics of their 
aborigines; and an English gentleman is said 
to have spent a lifetime in trying to find out 
how they were made. Mr. Evans, for that is 
his name, has published a book, with fine illus- 
trations of the things that have been found in 
He thinks he 





Fie. 7.—a, INDIAN PEsTLE; 6, NET NEEDLE; c AND @, NEEDLES OF Bone, 


has solved the difficulty, by actually making 
these tools himself without metallic imple- 
ments. He has found that by taking the right 
kind of stone for chisel and hammer, he could 
make just as good spear-heads and lance-heads 
as those found in the graves and mounds. He 
could bore a hole through stone by the aid of 
a sharp-pointed stick and sand and water. To 
be sure, the process was very slow ; but in those 
early days, when there were no railroads and 
steamboats, and no clocks to regulate them, 
time was not very valuable, and the savage, 
who had nothing to do but hunt and fish, 
might as well spend his days in boring holes 
through rock and bone with a wooden drill as 
in mere idleness. It was hardly necessary for 
an Englishman, or any other person, to spend 
so much time upon this problem; for it is vir- 
tually solved at every considerable waterfall in 
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the country, where a river breaks through a 
ledge. The gravel brought down by the stream 
lodges in crevices in the rocks, and by the con- 
tinued revolution made by the water, grinds 
large holes in the ledges. We have seen pot 
holes, large enough to conceal a man, in the 
dry beds of rivers in the summer. 

These implements for sewing and netting 
indicate a little advance in civilization. They 
were able to put together the skins of the wild 
beasts taken in the chase, and make comforta- 
able garments for the winter. They had no 
knowledge of spinning and weaving, and their 
nets must have been made of the tendons or 
hides of beasts. With these nets and spears 
they visited the falls and fords of the streams, 





Fie. 8.—Hatcuet Heaps. 


where the salmon, shad, and alewives came 
with every returning spring and summer, and 
easily captured more fish than they could con- 
sume. The population never could have been 
very large, and they could have made very 
little impression upon the immense shoals of 
these'and other fish that swarmed in our rivers. 

Fig. 8 shows two good specimens of the In- 
dian hatchet and axe. The deep, well-worn 
groove that is found in all these implements 
shows pretty clearly that they were used with 
a wooden handle, made fast upon tie outside 
with withes or thongs. These implements 
were used for a great variety of purposes, and 
for felling trees, whenever that was attempted. 
This was hardly necessary for fire-wood, for 
the limbs of decaying and fallen trees in the 





Fic. 9.—Poutsnine STONE. 


rrimitive forest would furnish them an inex- 
haustible supply. But they could not make 
their canoes without felling large trees. The 
process was rather one of bruising and pound- 
ing than of cutting. They probably used fire 
in connection with the axe, pounding off the 
charred wood, and by slow degrees undermin- 





ing the tree. The canoe was hollowed out 
and brought into shape, probably by the same 
combined process of charring and pounding. 
The stone chisel or adze came into play in this 
kind of work. These were made of very hard 





Fie. 10.—1, Inptian Wak-CivB; 2, Corset Heap. 


stone, and are generally more numerous in 
every locality than the hatchets and axes. 

The polishing stone is shown in fig. 9. 
These were made of the hardest kind of stone, 
generally black, and brought to a much sharp- 
er edge than the hatchet. They were used, 
probably, in shaping and polishing other 
stones, and, perhaps, in skinning animals. A 
chisel and the head of a war-club, or a slung- 
shot, are shown in fig. 10. There is a groove 
around the stone, which is generally globular 
and oval, and no doubt picked up from the 
large, well-worn stones found upon the adja- 
cent shores of the sea. Some have supposed 
that these stones were used as sinkers for their 
nets, but there is no evidence that they ever 
used nets in deep water, or wide enough to re-# 
quire sinkers The fish were so plenty that 





Fie. 11.—Sxkinnine STONE. 


the dip net must have answered all purposes, 
Bound with a leathern thong, or wielded with 
a withe handle of hickory, it must have made 
a formidable weapon. The chisels are merely 
stone wedges, used for scooping out their ca 
noes, with the aid of fire, and for other pur. 
poses. They are made of hard stone and well 
polished. The skinning stone (shown in fig. 
11) was shaped like the polishing stone, and 
was brought t@ the finest edge pessible for 
stone to take. Wecan hardly see how it was 
possible to sever tough hide with such an 





Fie. 12.—Inp1an REED Come. id 


implement. Fig. 12 shows a reed comb man- 
nfactured with considerable skill, but not 


\ 
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likely to provoke the envy of modern belles. 
Whether used by the male or female sex, or 
by both, we have no authentic information. 

Rev. Frederick Denison, of New Haven, ana- 
tive of this town, has made a large collection of 
these relics, and had them not only forwarded 
to our historical societies, but very nicely ar- 
ranged in stereoscopic pictures for the edifica- 
tion of all students of history who enjoy these 
memorials of an extinct race. 

Fig. 13 shows a complete group of arrow 
and lance-heads, of various shapes and sizes. 
These were mostly made from white silex and 
other very hard stone, brought to a very fine 
point. It also shows (a) a hammer-head, with 


a hole for the handle, (0) a fish-hook of bone, 
(c) a pipe, (@) scalping-knife, and (e) a chisel. 
The scalping-knife is rather rare, in compari- 
These 


son with the implements in daily use. 





£ 





Fie. 13.—REtIcs, 


A, Hammer-head ; B, Fish-hook; C, Pipe; D, Scalping- 
knife; 2, Chisel. 
larger polished stones were, doubtless, lance 
and spear-heads, fastened at the ends of poles, 
and used as a weapon of attack or defense in 
‘war. It was only the smaller stones that were 
used for arrows. The bows of wood} and the 
strings that sped them upon their course, long 
since perished with the strong arms that car- 
Tied them. In addition to the relics already 
noticed, we should mention the strings of 
wampum, the coin of the Indians. These 
wampum beads formed the @rrency as well 
as the principal ornaments worn by both sexes. 
They were used as the medium of their ex- 
changes, and were manufactured into belts, to 
be given as pledges in their national dealings 
with other tribes. There were two kinds of 
beads, differing in color and in value, accord- 
jng to the labor bestowed upon them. The 
black were made out of mussel shells, and 
were worth twice as much as the white, 
made fromthe conch shell. They were carved 





and perforated with their very imperfect tools, 
and yet were quite neatly finished, and were 
so highly prized by the natives that they an- 
swered all the ends of currency in the early 
intercourse of the whites with them. 





Fie. 14.—InpIAN AXE. 


Fig. 14 shows a very large specimen of an 
axe, made from a veined stone, and there is a 
rude attempt upon the back of it to imitate 
the human face divine, the only thing of the 
kind we have ever seen among these relics. 
The sunken eyes are still visible, but the nose 
has been worn away by use. The crease for 
the handle is worn away very smooth, show- 
ing that it must have been long used. In fig. 15 
we have acrescent-shaped stone, with notches 
upon the outer and inner edges, supposed to 
have been used for keeping time—perhaps to 
number the moons in the reign of a chief, or in 
the life of a medicine-man. In some of the 
specimens the crescent shape is more distinctly 
marked, and the notches do not extend the 
whole length of the stone, showing the record 
to have been imperfect when the stone was 
lost. If the owner of these lost calendars 
could but come back to tell us what he knew 
of these silent remembrances of the past, they 
might be made more eloquent than the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt—more glowing than the 
printed page that recounts the adventures of 
their successors in this New World. But the 
race has almost vanished from the soil of this 
State, and only a miserable remnant of mixed 
blood is left to bear testimony to the wretched 





Fie. 15.—Supposep InpIAN CALENDAR. 


policy which our State and National Govern- 
ments have pursued toward the race. The 


Soil is full of the fragments of the implements 


used in their domestic life, and our geographies 
abound with the euphonious names which 
they gave to our States, towns, and rivers. 
But the race is so nearly extinct in all the 
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older States that it is now the accepted faith 
of the great majority of our people that the In- 
dian must finally disappear from the Conti- 
nent. A few thinkers and humanitarians are 
not quite ready to accept this as the decree of 
Providence. 

OUR INDIAN POLICY, PAST AND PRESENT. 

The cardinal error of our Government from 
the start has been, that it recognized the tribal 
relations of the Indians, and treated with them 
as independent nations. This has perpetuated 
their nomadic life, and prevented them from 
acquiring property and learning the arts of 
civilized life. It should have treated the In- 
dians just as it treated white men, protecting 
them in their rights, encouraging their indus- 
try, and punishing their crimes. The white 
man has become what he is because the Gov- 
ernment has respected his manhood, given him 
title to the soil, and left him to the pressure of 
necessity. It has made him no presents, passed 
no enabling acts, but told him to work and eat, 
or shirk work and starve. It isasound policy, 
and makes men—and nothing else will. 

It has pursued a very different course with 
our aborigines. They have had hardly a 
chance to make men. The vanity of their 
chiefs has been flattered, by treating them as 
great and powerful sovereigns; making trea- 
ties with .them, which the. chiefs had not the 
power, if they had the disposition, to main- 
tain. If they have been gathered into reserva- 
tions, the lands have not been owned in fee 
simple, and the individual Indian has not been 
left to the usual incentives to industry. If he 
has cultivated land, it has belonged to the tribe 
and not to him. If he has been industrious, 
and raised good crops, his neighbors, upon all 
sides, have been idle and thriftless, barely sub- 
sisting by the chase, and coming to winter 
quarters with such gaunt poverty that he has 
been obliged to feed them, or see them die 
from starvation. If he attempts to raise cattle 
or sheep, others milk his cows, and his calves 
and lambs mysteriously disappear in dark 
nights. Do they not feed upon pastures that 
belong to the tribe, and has not every vaga- 
bond that belongs to the tribe a claim upon 
the animal that crops his grass? Whether he 
has or not, he asserts it when he is hungry, 
and stealing what partly belongs to him is 
hardly counted a vice. Until they can be se- 
cure in the enjoyment of the rewards of their 
industry, they will not labor persistently ; they 
will not put up permanent dwellings, which 
may be abandoned to-morrow or next year by 
a decree of the council of the tribe; they will 





not fill cribs with corn, and larders with meat, 
for their vagabond neighbors toeat. The rude 
tent of skins, which can be picketed at night 
and moved in the morning, according to the 
necessities of nomadic life, will be their best 
dwelling. If they kcep domestic animals, the 
horse alone will be prized, not asa beast of 
burden, to draw his plow and cart, but for his 
fleetness, to enable him to chase the buffalo, 
or to attack his enemies and to escape from 
them. 

In addition to the great wrong of withhold- 
ing from our Indians the owning of the soil in 
fee simple, the Government has often treated 
them as paupers, making presents in money 
and goods for which they gave no equivalent. 
The whole tendency of these bounties has been 
to demoralize the Indians, and make them 
more idle and worthless. Instead of working 
to feed and clothe themselves, they came to 
look upon themselves as the pensioners of the 
Government. It is much better for the In- 
dian and for the world, if he wants clothing, 
that he should chase his buffalo and deer, and 
earn it, than that the Government should send 
him shirts and blankets. This whole business 
of feeding and clothing vagabonds, and brib- 
ing them not to rob and kill decent people 
who want a chance to work and get an honest 
living, ought to be abandoned. It is the sheer- 
est folly, and it is surprising that white people 
should have adhered to it for two and half 
centuries. 

What, then, shall the Government do with 
the Indians? Let it treat them just as it 
treats white men. Let every barrier that 
stands between an Indian and sclf-support be 
broken down. He is no longer a child anda 
ward, but a human being, to be educated and 
controlled by the same motives that influence 
other men. If treaties have been made with 
them, of course they are to be sacredly regard- 
ed. The Indian Territory, in the heart of the 
country, and in fertility of soil and natural 
resources, is surpassed by no State in the 
Union. It can easily support ten millions of 
people. It has been set apart by the Govern- 
ment for the Indians, and they have legal pos- 
session. The Government can not dispossess 
them, but it may determine their institutions, 
that they shall be republican and not despotic; 
that the individual shall have the opportunity 
to own the soil in fee simple, and buy and sell 
as he pleases. It cau gather all the Indians in 
the country upon this or some other Indian 
reservation, break off their nomadic habits, 
and constrain them to learn the arts of civil- 
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ized life. Of course there would be evils and 
suffering in so great a change, as there has 
been in the change of the negro from slavery 
to freedom, but they might not be greater than 
they already endure. The ownership of the 
soil, and protection in it until they learned 
how to subsist from it, would be unspeakably 
better for them and the world, than their 
present thriftless mode of life. Some would 
perish as the result of the change, but the de- 
struction would be no greater than it now is. 
“ The survival of the fittest” is the law of na- 
ture, and under this law a healthy stock 
might be left after the change to perpetuate 
the aboriginal race in the heart of the conti- 
nent. Better ten thousand Indians, with 
healthy blood in their veins, civilizéd, en- 
lightened, and independent, than a million of 
roaming savages—idle vagabonds, thievish, 
treacherous, and blood-thirsty, devouring one 
another, and standing in the way of better 
men. It is high time that the Government 
had done with the nonsense of treating these 
weak and treacherous savages a8 independent 
nations. The parties to a treaty should have 
power to maintain the pledges that are given. 
The chiefs can not do this. The young men 
take the Government provisions to-day, and 
to-morrow are found robbing and murdering 
peaceable citizens with Government supplies 
in their packs and United States powder and 
ball in their rifles. This doesn’t pay; and the 
clear headed settlers, who have to take the 
bullets, see it, if the officials at Washington do 
not. Exact justice is the best humanity. Let 
the Goverrment abandon the wretched pol- 
icy of coddling Indians and treat them just 
as it treats white men. Give them the op- 
portunity to own and cultivate the soil. Let 
it help them to free schools, and instruct them 
in the arts.of civilized life. If they violate 
law, let them be punished according to law. 
They should be responsible for their own acts, 
as white men are. 

This, as we understand it, is the policy of 
President Grant, which is now upon trial. It 
aims to gather the Indians upon the reserva- 
tions, to abolish the tribal relations as fast as 
practicable, to do away with the Indian agents 
who have fattened upon the Government 
bounties, and to bring this people under the 
influence of the missionary boards, who have 
established missions among them, and are la- 
boring to make them Christians. 

The policy of the Government, in short, 
now is, to treat Indians just as it treats white 
men. It is a great revolution, and, of course, 





makes disturbance in official circles. If this 
policy can have a fair trial, we have no fears 
of the result. The Indian is a man, and, if he 
can be left to the pressure of the necessities 
that other citizens have to meet, and be pro- 
tected in his rights as other men, why should 
he not make a good citizen? A horde of hun- 
gry contractors, living by plunder and Govy- 
ernment jobs, very likely may ‘suffer by the 
new policy, but the Indians will not. They 
will no longer look to the Great Father at 
Washington for presents, but go to work like 
other people, and by their industry add to the 
resources of the nation. WILLIAM CLIFT. 
—+e¢—__- 


NOT THY BROTHER. 


AN’S guilty heart judges of his fellow- 
man by his own weakness and folly, 
and from this springs much of the “they 
say,” which has dimmed the eye and bowed 
the head of the innocent. Man’s depravity 
sinks him in the scale of respect; therefore, 
& man or woman often suspects evil in others, 
for they know their judgment would be 
right in their own case, were they circum- 
stanced as their victims. 
“ Be not ready to condemn 
The wrong thy brothers may have done ; 
Ere you too harshly censure him 
Of human faults, say, ‘I have none!’ 

Who is able to look into the hearts of man 
and discern all its thoughts, feelings, and 
emotions? Who can tell the struggle of 
that young heart which has fought and 
buffeted with the threatened waves of life, 
which so often seemed ready to engulf it 
in its cold embrace? What a beautiful mark 
for the venomous shaft of slander, and with 
what quick perceptions they string their 
bows and take their sight for their fiendish 
purpose, and how sure their work; and ‘tis 
not the accusation that admits of defense, or 
the arrow that flies at noon-day, that is most 
to be dreaded; ‘tis the cold, inscrutable 
glance, the curled lip, the chilled and altered 
manner. These try the strength of woman’s 
fortitude, and gnaw with slow but certain 
tooth the cable that holds the anchor of her 
fidelity. 


JUDGE 


— +0e—_“——__ 

A RECENT act of Congress appropriated fif- 
teen thousand dollars for experiment in Mr. 
Alfred Brisbane’s scheme of.“ a new system of 
transportation by means of hollow spheres, 
carrying their loads inside, and moving in 
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pneumatic tubes.” In this manner the inven- 
tor expects to convey commodities “ with incon- 
ceivable rapidity at a minimum of cost.” The 


present appropriation is only for a tube half a 
mile long, which will reach from the Capitol at 
Washington to the Government Printing-Office. 


—_+0o—___ 


A PENAL COLONY 
HE New York Methodist newspaper quotes 
the Baptist Hxaminer and Chronicle, and 
comments as below. We are rejoiced to find 
these influential journals discussing the great 
question of the “Cause and Cure of Crime.” 
We think aclear case is made out by both 
newspapers in behalf of a penal colony, in- 
stead of multiplying prisons or hanging cul- 
prits. It should be remembered, by the best 
disposed men and women, that we are all 
liable to err; nay, the Good Book says, we 
are all “miserable sinners.” One is less for- 
tunately organized or surrounded than an- 
other, more liable to slip and commit wrong, 
and therefore needs goodly influences to keep 
him on the right track. The old rule was, 
eye for eye, and tooth for tooth—simply re- 
venge; and many of our good religionists 
to-day follow in that old barbarous track, and 
would punish the transgressor by piling on 
the agony in its most dreadful forms; they 
would shut poor creatures in dark, damp, 
unhealthy cells, and feed them on unhealth- 
ful food, keeping them in this condition for 
years, totally unfitting them for anything like 
self-control or self-helpfulness, and then turn 
them out upon a cold world to fight for life 
alone. It is clear that our prison methods 
require reformation; but not to keep the 
reader waiting longer, we introduce him to 
the Methodists and the Baptists, who are 
opening their eyes, and, we trust, their hearts, 
to this large and most unfortunate class of 
human beings. The Methodist says: 
The Baptist Zeaminer and Chronicle makes 
a suggestion which must strike the American 
mind by its novelty, if not, as some will say, 
its absurdity. It seriously proposes to make 
Alaska a “penal colony.” The suggestion 
may not be as absurd as some readers may at 
first suppose. England, France, and Russiaall 
have penal colonies, and the experiment has 
seemed to justify their policy in this respect. 
The Baptist editor argues that our present 
method of criminal correction, by imprison- 
ment, is as much a practical failure as object- 
ors may predict this method to be. Hesays: 





FOR CRIMINALS. 

“ Now, so far as the prison goes, it is bad 
enough—very few criminals come out of jail 
better men than when they went in, or abler 
to earn an honest living’ But, in fact, the 
heaviest penalty is paid by the prisoner when 
society lets him out. He is turned out of the 
State prison a disgraced man, with a suit of 
clothes, and usually a small pittance of money 
—enough to carry him to the nearest great 
city. Then, what is he todo? Suppose he 
has reformed within the prison-walls? Sup- 
pose he sincerely desires to live henceforth 
an honest life? He goes and hires himself 
out at some trade. Presently it is discovered 
that he is a ‘ State prison bird,’ as the phrase 
is. Then nobody will work with him: he is 
discharged. And if he has courage or in- 
genuity, if he is particularly determined, he 
tries again, and with the same luck. All 
this time he knows that he is welcome in one 
place. Among his old companions in crime 
there is a warm corner for him; money to 
buy food and lodging; drink, if he wants it; 
encouragement—not to good things, but to 
something. If he is a weak man, if he is not 
an extraordinarily strong one, indeed, is it 
surprising if he goes back to his old courses ? 
Has not society put a ban upon him? Has 
it not, first, unfitted him by prison life for a 
successful struggle with the world; and, 
second, put a mark upon him which would 
prevent his success in honest pursuit, even if 
he were fit?” 

This is a truthful sketch of the fate of the 
State prisoner. All prison reformers know 
it, and have been confounded by it. But 
there seems no way of escape from it. Crime 
must be punished; disgrace inevitably fol- 
lows not merely the crime, but even more the 
mode of punishment. Can a penal colony 
relieve these embarrassments of penal reform ? 
The Examiner and Chronicle argues that it 
can, and the argument is plausibly stated. 
It says: 

“Now, instead of building new prisons, 
as several of the States are doing, and more 
will have to do presently, would it not be 
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a better, a wiser, a more humane plan, to 
establish in our vast outlying territory of 
Alaska a penal colony? Society demands 
that a criminal shall be isolated— amen; in 
Alaska he would be isolated. It requires 
that he be punished for his offense—be it so; 
in a penal colony, hard work—as hard as you 
please—will be his portion—enforced labor, 
not for his own benefit, but for the use of 
the State. That is punishment, and is as far 
as in these days the punishment of criminals 
goes. But in a vast region like Alaska, sup- 
posing it to be used as a penal colony, the 
convict would labor out-of-doors, in the open 
air and sunlight; he would be set to till 
fields, to build houses, to build up a com- 
munity. And while a strict guard would be 
kept over him, to see that he did not escape, 
and that he did submit to the rigid discipline 
which is so useful to an untrained or mis- 
trained man or woman, while severe labor 
would be exacted of him, in such a penal 
colony he would have a future. A career 
would be open to him, if he conducted him- 
self well. He could hope to marry, even 
while he was still a prisoner; he could hope 
to have a little home of his own, even while 
he was serving out his sentence; and when 
he became a free man again, it would be in a 
country where he could live without a special 
stigma, a disabling mark upon him, and 
where, if he had it in him to become a good 
man, he would, before he had served out his 
sentence, have seen his way to a prosperous 
and honest career.” 

The editor discusses the English experi- 
ment in Australia, and shows that, notwith- 
standing gross abuses by the authorities, it 
has been attended with great good; that it 
is a fact that a great number of the English 
convicts redeemed their lives; and out of 
material of the worst kind, men inured to 
crime, and women worse than the men, a not 
inconsiderable proportion married and lived 
honestly and respectably, and many of them 
became people of substance and consideration 
in that new land. 

All this is true, and innumerable are the 
facts which could be cited to prove it. Some 
of the wealthiest and most important men 


of the South Sea Islands were criminals re-— 


claimed by the new conditions and power- 
ful incentives of the country. 





A most remarkable fact of Methodist his- 
tory bears on the subject. Methodism is 
now a mighty power in the great South Sea 
Island world, with conferences, districts, cir 
cuits, literary institutions, and hosts of Eng 
lish and native preachers. But it was founded 
there by a capital criminal, who was reclaim- 
ed to a virtuous life, and in his new cireum- 
stances found the opportunity of being useful, 
and of becoming the first of the host of 
Methodist evangelists and martyrs who have 
reclaimed so much of that island world. He 
had been condemned to the gallows, for 
murder, in Ireland, but by the influence of 
friends, his sentence was commuted to trans- 
portation. In Australia, he began to read 
prayers and lead a Methodist class, before 
any Wesleyan preacher was sent out. Being 
an educated man, bred a lawyer, he at last 
began to preach. Thenceforward Method. 
ism triumphed in the South Seas. The His. 
tory of Methodism, im recording tiis fact, 
says: “Such was the first Methodist preacher 
in this great Southern world. Ireland, which 
gave Methodism to the North American con- 
tinent, and the first Wesleyan missionaries to 
Asia and Southern Africa, need not hesitate 
to claim the honor of a share in founding 
the system of Wesley in the Southern Ocean 
by her branded son.” 

[Is not this hopeful? May not other crim- 
inals become penitent, obtain pardon—of 
God, if not of man—as this Irish Methodist 
did, and so be made instruments for good ? 
Who can say that a majority of those now 
suffering imprisonment may not, by the grace 
of God and proper treatment, be reclaimed 
to citizenship? Now that the Methodists 
and the Baptists have spoken, we shall hope 
to hear from the Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Episcopalians-—high and low — 
Dutch Reform, Unitarians, Universalists, Ro- 
man Catholics, Hebrews, Quakers, Shakers, 
Mormons, and the rest. Why not all unite on 
this question of How to Treat the Criminal 
Classes? or rather, How to Prevent Crime ? 
Would not this be in the interest of God and 
humanity? As phrenologists, we claim that 
criminals may be classified, trained, disciplin- 
ed, reformed, and, by the aid of grace, made 
self-supporting and self-controlling. Why 
not place all our prisoners in the care, keep- 
ing, and training of capable phrenologists ? ] 
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Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





LOVE’S WHISPER. 


BY ANNA CLEAVES. 


To-pay there came a whisper, a whisper in mine car, 
And when I'm sweetly dreaming the sound I ever hear: 
Is it the wind that bloweth or sigheth o’er the lea ? 

Or is it Love’s sweet whisper that brings such joy to me? 


A strange new light is breaking across my pathway 
drear, [appear ; 

Which makes all things around me more beautiful 

Is it the golden sunbeam, or rainbow’s rosy light ? 

Or is it Love’s communion that makes the world so 
bright ? 





Methinks I hear sweet voices and music in the air, 

Unto my dreamy senses doth sweet enchantment bear : 

Ts it the distant murmur and rippling of the sea ? 

Or is it Love’s sweet message that angels bring to 
me? 


O! Love's delightful whisper ! I yield to thy control, 

And welcome is the rapture thou bringest to my 
soul ; 

I pray thee—oh! I pray thee—forever with me stay, 

While in this world I linger, to lighten all my way. 


——— +00 


A CHILD’S APPRECIATION. 


HAVE often thought that the fresh in- 

stincts of childhood lead them to form 
juster conceptions of human character than 
the rational studies of grown people. I can 
not at all understand why it should be so— 
any more than I can account for the fact that 
dogs have been successful detectives of crime 
where the penetration of nfan had failed— 
but still I believe it, and am inclined to like 
those people whom children take to readily. 

The following story, told me one Christmas 
Eve, long ago, well illustrates the subject I 
have selected : 

“Tell me a tale, Aunt Eunice, please,” said 
I; and I drew my little chair close to her 
knee, and looked as coaxing as possible, 
“You promised the other day, you know, 
when you showed me your pink velvet bon- 
net.” Aunt Eunice laughed, hemmed a lit- 
tle, and began: 

“ When I wasa child, my father kept a store 
in a small inland village, which, being the 
only one in the place, was at once the empo- 
rium of trade, the post-office, the resort of 
all the village loungers and country visitors, 
and the general depdét of intelligence from 
the outside world. Ah, what a curiosity 
shop that store was to me! I never ceased: 
admiring its shelf-loads of bright calicoes, its 
wilderness of farmer’s implements, its thicket 
of boxes and barrels. I was one of a large 





family of girls, and our means being limited, 
our mother had to exercise great ingenuity 
in keeping up her reputation as the leader of 
fashion in our village. She had a great 
knack at remodeling garments outgrown by 
one child for the next younger, and in this 
way one handsome article sometimes did suc- 
cessive duty for each juvenile of her family. 
The odds and ends, remnants and unsaleable 
goods at the store were used by her to such 
good purpose that she got the credit of even 
importing our daintily-trimmed hats, fancy 
aprons, and handsomely-cut dresses from the 
city, when, in truth, they were the products 
of her own skill. One fall there came to the 
village, on a visit to a friend of hers, a young 
lady named Miss Adela Mayfield, who lived 
so far in the country that coming to our in- 
cipient town was equivalent to making her 
debut in polite society. Miss Adela was beau- 
tiful, I thought, though entirely too fat to 
be a graceful figure; but her round, rosy 
cheeks, violet eyes, dark, wavy hair, red lips, 
forever wreathed in a roguish smile, that dis- 
played splendid teeth, formed a tout ensem- 
ble that my childish taste regarded as alto- 
gether angelic. She was, in fact, the picture 
of a healthy. country lass, whose strong, fat 
arms were fully equal to the manipulation 
of golden butter balls, whose laugh reminded 
one, by the power of association, probably, 
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of tinkling herd-bells in daisy-gemmed mea- 
dows, or lark songs in sedge-covered old 
fields. 

“ Miss Adela had come to town very inad- 
equately provided in the way of a wardrobe; 
her huge straw bonnet without a frill, and 
only a broad piece of orange-colored ribbon 
pinned over the top, and her one church 
dress of flaming red calico looked decidedly 
cheap by the side of the more pretentious 
toilets of the village girls. My father was a 
remarkably chivalric man, generous to a 
fault, and the very quintessence of courtesy 
to ladies, It was whispered to him that Miss 
Mayfield would like to supply the deficien- 
cies of her wardrobe from his store; that she 
could not pay cash—would he let her ‘have a 
bill of goods on time? My father knew 
something of Miss Mayfield’s antecedents; 
had heard that her mother had been an 
heiress, though her father was not well spoken 
of; but he unhesitatingly agreed to let the 
young lady ‘trade’ to her satisfaction on 
credit. The fall goods had just come, and 
my mamma went with Miss Mayfield to help 
her select. She bought a lavender-colored 
silk, lavender-colored gloves and gaiters, and 
a pink velvet bonnet—uncut or pin-cord vel- 
vet, with alternate cords of pink and laven- 
der, trimmed with lavender-colored plumes, 
tipped with rose. 

“The Sunday following, Miss Adela ap- 
peared at church in all the glory of her new 
outfit. Beautiful as I had thought her be- 
fore she was dazzling now, her real loveliness 
set off, as the brown earth is by the fresh 
green and blushing rose of spring. When 
we got home from church I could talk of 
nothing else. 

“*Oh, mamma!’ said I, ‘ Mr. Clinton is 
dead in love with Miss Adela Mayfield.’ 

“* Why do you think so, child ?’ 

“*Oh! he looked at her the whole time in 
church.’ 

“* Perhaps it was her bonnet that attracted 
him,’ she replied; ‘you seemed to be very 
much carried away by it. Indeed, I think it 
created quite a sensation.’ 

“*Ob! no, mamma. I didn’t think of the 
bonnet, only as I do of the petals when I 
smell the sweet roses. Mamma, Miss Adela 
1s just like the angels.’ 

“*Don’t be too hasty in forming your opin- 





ions, child. Probably time will prove to you 
that she is of the earth decidedly earthy.’ 

“ Before another Sunday had passed, Miss 
Adela’s father had arrived in great wrath, 
and subjected her to the severe humiliation 
of quitting our village without paying for 
the articles she had bought at my father’s 
store. The poor, mortified young lady had 
managed to return the bonnet, with a note 
to papa, begging him to forgive her for 
having unwittingly imposed on his gene- 
rosity, and assuring him that ‘though her 
father was determined on repudiating the 
debt, she would pay it whenever she was 
able.’ 

“ How many sneers that unfortunate note 
gave rise to! My father laughed a bitter 
laugh at the idea of the poor unsophisticated 
thing ever being ‘able’ to pay a debt; and 
even mamma remarked, with sarcasm in her 
tones, ‘You see how earthy your angel is, 
Eunice!’ But my faith never faltered ; ‘ She 
couldn’t help it, mamma; if God don’t take 
her up to heaven, she'll come back some 
day and pay papa.’ 

“ My father put Miss Mayfield’s bonnet in 
his show case and tried to sell it, but it had 
created too great a sensation the one Sunday 
it had been worn, to get another bid. None 
of the village girls cared to be seen in Miss 
Mayfield’s repudiated bonnet; so there it 
lay, the freshness of its feathers and roses 
fading, and its bright colors losing their 
beauty. Every time I went to the store I 
ran to peep at it, and dream of the fair face 
it had once framed. 

“One day papa came home with a paper 
parcel in his hand, which he tossed in mam- 
ma’s lap, saying: ‘There’s the Angel May- 
field’s bonnet; let Eunice have it to wear 
to school! Take the feathers off, wife, and 
make the thing answer some purpose.’ I 
was sitting down, intent on my map ques- 
tions, but I sprang to my feet at his words 
and took the despised bonnet carefully in my 
hands. ‘ Please, mamma,’ cried I; ‘let it stay 
like it is; it'll make me look like Miss Adela, 
maybe.’ I tied it on, and, taking a biscuit, 
went right on to school without my dinner ; 
and on arriving there gathered my own spe- 
cial mates together, and gave them such an 
affecting history of the former wearer of the 
bonnet—who, I assured them, was in heaven 
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—that myself and my bonnet were quite lion- 
ized, and from that time I could carry any 
point with them by allowing them the privi- 
‘ege of wearing my bonneta little while. As 
time passed on, I became aware of a sad 
change in my home. Papa grew morose, 
rough, and unreasonable; mamma became 
sad, pale, and silent; and we children were 
reduced to meager, scant wardrobes—and, 
after a while, to meager and scant food. Our 
increasing wants were curtailed, first in one 
thing, then in another; until a bitter winter 
brought us to the verge of actual want— 
though our parents still tried to keep up a 
show of respectable living. One very cold 
morning I got up with a headache, and a gen- 
erai feeling of being out of sorts. We had 
cora muffins for breakfast, which I did 
not like, and papa snapped at each one of 
us that said a word. I had misplaced my 
bonnet, and papa encountering me as [I still 
looked for it, after the school bell had rang, 


.asked me whyI had not gone. ‘I’m looking 


for Miss Adela’s bonnet.’ I heard him mut- 
ter some dreadful word, coupled with her 
name, and I fled from his presence, and ran 
out of the house bareheaded—coming across 
the object of my quest on the piazza. At 
recess that day, we girls betook ourselves to 
a long ditch, bordering the public highway, 
not far from which our school-house was sit- 
uated, and then we all went to ‘jumping 
ditch,’ for amusement. My special compan- 
ion, Cora Dale, was triumphing in the tem- 
porary possession of the pink velvet bonnet, 
while I, absorbed in the excitement of jump- 
ing the widest places, thought little of the 
shabbiness of the old purple-calico, stick- 
stiffened bonnet she had placed on my nut- 
brown curls. The ditch was full of green, 
slimy water, and as I jumped, for the twentieth 
time, the widest and deepest part, a sudden 
gust of wind carried Cora’s bonnet right into 
the foul sediment below. Ere I was well 
aware of the accident, Cora, who was at a 
little distance, cried out, angrily: ‘Eunice 
Foster, you mean thing! what did you do 
that for? Ill pay you; and before I could 
rush to the rescue, my pink velvet bonnet 
was dipped full of the green slime. I flew to 
the spot, snatched my treasure, and seeing 
its ruin, I sank down, crying aloud. 

“ A barouche was passing at the moment, 





a dashing vehicle, drawn by a span of glossy 
gyays; and a lady within it, hearing my 
crieg, signified to her gentleman companion 
her desire to stop. 

“* What's the matter?’ she asked of the 
children who had gathered round my recum- 
bent figure. 

“**Tt’s Cora Dale, ma’am,’ said one of them 
eagerly ; ‘she’s gone and dipped Eunice Fos- 
ter’s velvet bonnet in that dirty water and 
spoiled it; and what makes Eunice hate it 
so, is because it’s Miss Della Mayfield’s bon- 
net, what’s gone to heaven.’ 

“There came a gush of laughter from the 
barouche ; the young lady got out, took me 
in her arms, and as I looked in her face I 
screamed for joy—my angel had come back 
from heaven. But there were white plumes 
nodding over the fair forehead now, and a 
white veil floating over her shoulders that 
looked very bridelike; and, indeed, she was 
no longer Miss Mayfield, but Mrs. Clinton— 
and it was my papa’s former clerk who was 
her husband. 

“We went straight to my home, and from 
that happy day, laden with smiles and sweet 
words and beautiful gifts, I dated a happy 
era in our lives. Miss Adela’s father was 
dead, and she had come into possession of 
her mother’s property. One of the first things 
she did was the payment of her debt to my 
father, with interest. Then Mr. Clinton went 
into partnership with papa, advancing liber- 
ally, and’ so staving off the financial ruin 
which had been staring us in the face. The 
happy couple boarded with us, and intro- 
duced a new atmosphere of joy and peace 
and abundance into our home. The ruined 
pink velvet bonnet I still keep, as you know, 
carefully wrapped in tissue paper, a souvenir 
of the woman who proved herself to us as 
near an ‘angel’ as I think women ever get 
to be.” VIRGINIA DU RANT COVINGTON. 


—__ +00 


Growing O.p.—In the early part of the 
sixteenth century, not a few adventurers ex- 
plored the wilds of this new world in search 
of the Fountain of Youth—whoso bathed in 
its waters were said to renew their age and 
become young again. 

Now, in this nineteenth century, almost 
every daily paper contains information of 
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some wonderful medical discovery possessing 
remarkable virtues in the way of restoring 
health and youth, and which, for the conve- 
nience of all concerned, “can be obtained in 
bottles at one dollar each.” Certainly there 
is great danger that every one of us will 
grow old, or the remedies to prevent such a 
calamity would not be so abundant. But, 
in spite of all, cases have occurred wherein 
beautiful human buds have been metamor- 
phosed into dry, colorless blossoms. 

We remember reading of a certain duchess 
who would not look into her mirror because 
it betrayed the fact that Time had altered 
her once fair complexion by lining it over 
with wrinkles! A pleasant old lady of our 
remembrance repeatedly said she would glad- 
ly live her own life over in exactly the same 
way if she could only be young again. Per- 
haps it was not the wisest wish of her life, 
at least one of our childhood’s copy-books 
taught that “ No sensible person would wish 
to be any younger than he is.” ‘ 

After all, we question if it is the number 
of mile-stones which we have passed which 
makes us really old. Is it not rather these 
hearts of ours, which are the very springs 
of our lives? Over them we may keep such 





vigilance that the streams flowing therefrom 
will not soon grow scanty or sluggish. 

Here and there we find a grown person 
whom every child instinctively likes without 
knowing why. None are shy of her, no 
more than if she were a child herself; and 
on parting company they talk of her for days 
afterward. When larger children want help 
or counsel they are not afraid to come and 
open their hearts to her, for somehow she 
knows what they want to say, and makes the 
subject very easy to talk about. And grown 
girls, too, who yearn for sympathy and love 
from one who can understand them, are sure 
to claim her for one of their dearest friends. 
Yet, again, we see older people who have 
trodden paths very unlike hers, leaning on 
her arm for strength to help them over some 
of life’s hard places. How strange that she 
can put herself on a level with every variety 
of age, and bring with her a freshness and 
gladness for all! Is such a one old? We 
reply, she does not seem so; and this we 
know, she is a woman to be loved rather 
than feared, and very unlike those respect- 
able people who are so out of sympathy with 
the young that innocent children may well 
wonder if they were not “ born old.” 


—_—_+0e—_—_ 


MRS. 


MARY SOMERVILLE, 


THE EMINENT SCIENTIST. 


N our last number we published some ac- 
count of Rev. Dr. Norman M‘Leod, 
whose sudden death, in the full tide of duty 
and usefulness, had painfully affected the 
world of religion and moral literature. We 
have now to record the death of another dis- 
tinguished character in Scotland, not, how- 
ever in the mid-season of life, but in advanced 
age. Although writers differ with regard to 
the age of Mrs. Mary Somerville, yet (and 
Frances Power Cobbe is of the opinion) she 
was probably over ninety. Her mental vigor 
was so robust, almost to the very day of her 
decease, that it is not singular that there 
should be considerable doubt in reference to 
her time of life. A writer in the Boston 
Journal shows so much familiarity with the 
career of this lady that we take the liberty 
to use the greater part of his sketch. 
Mrs. Somerville was a daughter of Admiral 





Sir William George Fairfax, Knight Baronet, 
a distinguished naval officer, who was cap- 
tain of the Venerable, flagship of Admiral 
Duncan at the great victory of Campenbron, 
won over the Dutch, in 1797. 

Miss Fairfax became the wife of Samuel 
Greig, a son of that Admiral Greig who was 
so distinguished in the Russian service dur- 
ing the reign of Catherine II., and who was 
promoted from the rank of commodore for 
the part he had in the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the Turkish fleet, at the battle of 
Tetiesme, in 1770. At what date this mar- 
riage took place we find no mention; but it 
is said that the lady obtained her first in- 
struction in science from Mr. Greig. A story 
is told of La Place to the effect that he once 
said of Mrs. Somerville, “ that he never knew 
but one woman before so deeply versed in 
mathematics, etc., and that was a Mrs. 
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Greig "—not aware that there had been only 
a change of name through a second mar- 
riage. 

Mrs. Greig must have become a widow 
very early, as her second marriage took place 
on the 18th of May, 1812. Her second hus- 
band was Dr. William Somerville, eldest son 


own house at Jedburgh, which ought to 
settle the point as to her birth-place. He 
adds: “She afterward often resided in my 
family, was occasionally my scholar, and was 
looked upon by me and my wife as if she 
had been one of our own children. I can 





truly say that next to them she was the ob- 
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MARY SOMERVILLE. 








of Dr. Thomas Somerville, who was minister 
at Jedburgh for more than sixty years, and 
whose historical and other writings are in 
much repute, his “My Own Life and Times, 
1741-1814,” being a very clever work. Dr. 
Thomas Somerville says, that his future 
daughter-in-law was born and nursed in his 


ject of our most tender regard. Her anxious 
thirst of knowledge, her assiduous applica- 
tion to study, and her eminent proficiency 
in literature and in science and the fine arts, 
have procured her a celebrity rarely attained 
by any of her sex; but she never displays any 
pretensions to superiority, while the affability 
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of her temper, and the gentleness of her man- 
ners, afford constant resources of gratification 
to her family and intimate friends.” This 
peculiar combination of qualities in the lady 
made a strong impression, a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, on a very different man, and who 
was not biased by relationship. Thomas 
Moore, writing in his diary, under date of 
May 27, 1837, mentions that he dined at 
Murray’s, and that Doctor and Mrs. Somer- 
ville were among the guests, adding: “ Mrs. 
Somerville, whom I had never before seen so 
much of, gained upon me exceedingly. So 
much unpretending womanliness of manner, 
joined with such rare talent and knowledge 
is, indeed, a combination that can not be too 
much admired.” 

By each of her marriages Mrs. Somerville 
became the wife of a cousin, as Mr. Greig 
was one of her cousins and Dr. Somerville 
another. Her second marriage lasted long, 
Dr. Somerville dying on the 20th of June, 
1860, at Florence. He was a man every way 
worthy of the wife he had. He died in his 
ninetieth year, or at exactly the same age at 
which his father died. As he was in his 
forty-second year at the time of his marriage, 
and as Mrs. Somerville was his cousin, we 
may suppose that she was born as early as 

780. 

Mrs. Somerville’s fame as a woman of great 
scientific knowledge was well established be- 
fore she published anything. She translated 
the “ Mecanique Celeste ” of La Place under 
the title of the “ Mechanism of the Heavens,” 
and it appeared in 1832, in two volumes. 
Two years later came out her work “On 
the Connection of the Physical Sciences,” in 
one volume. In 1840 her “Physical Geo- 
graphy,” in two volumes, was given to the 
world, and went through several editions, 
being the work by which she is best known. 
Clearness and force, fullness and accuracy, 
are the chief characteristics of her produc- 
tions, which are not exceeded in either value 
or attractiveness by those of any of the great 
masculine scientific writers of the century— 
or of any century. She wrote little, com- 
paratively, but all that she did write is ad- 
mirable, and bears the stamp of immortality. 

In 1869 appeared Mrs. Somerville’s last 
work, in two volumes, “On Molecular and 
Microscopic Science.” This work would be 





considered a great one, even had it been 
written by a woman or a man at the age of 
forty years, at which period some philoso- 
phers say that the mind is at its prime; but, 
recollecting that it is the production of a 
woman who was close upon the age of ninety 
years, it is, indeed, a marvelous book. Its 
character is best described in the short and 
modest preface. “ Microscopic investigation 
of organic and inorganic matter is so pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the actual state of 
science,” she says, “ that the author has ven- 
tured to give a sketch of some of the most 
prominent discoveries in the life and struc- 
ture of the lower vegetable and marine ani- 
mals, in addition to a few of those regarding 
inert matter.” But the book is something 
far beyond a sketch ; it is a complete treatise 


. on one of the most valuable, interesting, and 


attractive branches of science. The style is 
singularly vigorous, even for Mrs. Somerville ; 
and the wealth of knowledge and the felicity 
of statement which meet the reader in every 
chapter, give him a most thorough idea of 
the lady’s knowledge, as well as of her power 
and skill in turning that knowledge to ac- 
count for the benefit of ordinary humanity. 
The book, indeed, is in every sense a curi- 
osity of scientific literature. Speaking of it 
in advance of its appearance, Miss Cobbe 
said: “The book is devoted to the elucida- 
tion of the most recent discoveries of science 
regarding the ultimate particles of matter, 
organic and inorganic ; the revelations of the 
microscope and of the solar spectrum—every- 
thing, in short, to which its beautiful epi- 
graph, from St. Augustine, may fitly apply: 
* Deus magnus in magnis, maximus in mini 
mis’—(God, great in great things: greatest 
in the least). Probably the mere copying 
of this book, in writing similarly firm and 
clear, would be a task almost beyond any 
other woman of equal age. What its actual 
value as a literary work may be, it would, of 
course, be mere impertinence for me to say. 
Mrs. Somerviile is truly the Humboldt of 
women, and this is her ‘Cosmos,’ the great 
work done after the common working hours 
of life are Over.” 

We are indebted to the same acute obser- 
ver and lively writer for a spirited portrait 
of Mary Somerville at eighty-three. “In 
nearly every respect,” says Miss Cobbe, “ Mrs, 
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Somerville must be a sad stumbling-block 
to those who delight to depict that heraldic 
creature, ‘the strong-minded female,’ and 
have established it as a fact that a knowl- 
edge of Euclid is incompatible with the do- 
mestic affections, and that an angular figure, 
harsh voice, and brusque behavior are the 
necessary preparatives of female authorship. 
Mrs. Somerville is learned enough to alarm 
the best constituted’ mind; she is evidently 
interested in the education and elevation of 
women, and she has even divulged such ter- 
rible opinions about the Creation and the 
Flood as to have incurred the penalty of 
being preached against in York Cathedral. 
Yet that slight and fragile figure, clothed in 
rich brown moire antique; that head, rather 
delicately formed than large, surmounted by 
that soft lilac cap (which surely came from 
Paris); those features, so mild and calm, 
with all their intelligence; that smooth hair, 
more brown than gray, even now; those 
kind, mild eyes, aged, indeed, but needing 
no glasses; that lady, in short, who is talk- 
ing in a low voice (probably about the last 
new novel or the merits of Gounod’s 
‘Faust’) or laughing merrily over some 
little jest of her visitor’s, is said to be 
the translator of La Place’s ‘ Mechanique 
Celeste,’ the authoress of ‘Connection of 
the Physical Sciences.’ It is very distress- 





ing and unaccountable, but the identity 
seems pretty well established.” 

The modes of life of so eminent a woman 
must be of some interest to most readers. 
As described by a friend, who was visiting 
her in Italy, they were very pleasing. “ Mrs. 
Somerville,” she observes, “ habitually spends 
her mornings in writing for several hours be- 
fore she rises, her books and papers being on 
her bed, and her little pet sparrow hopping 
about, now perching audaciously on the pre- 
cious manuscripts, now on the head so full 
of knowledge he little recks of! A certain 
splendid white Pomeranian dog and a par- 
rot complete the circle. Very fond is the 
padrona of her animals and of all animals; 
and only this last winter has she exerted her- 
self vigorously to bring all possible influence 
to stop the hateful practice of viviseetion 
which disgraces the science she loves. In 
the afternoons she drives round the beautiful 
shores of Spezzia or the Acqua Sela at Genoa, 
Her son’s visits from England are her great 
seasons of pleasure. He comes to her as 
often as his office may permit, but her two 


daughters never leave her, and seem to live 
only to surround her with their cares, All 
strive to conduce to her happiness. And 
she is happy; happy in the innocent and 
noble pleasures she has found in this life; 
happier still in her firm faith in a yet holier 
and nobler life to come.” 


———_+0e—__—_—_- 


WINNIE’S TROUBLE. 


BY DELLE M. MASON. 


“Oh! how sad we've been, Lost Evangeline, 
Since we've laid thee where the sweetest flowers wave. 
And the angels bright, robed in spotless white, 
Are watching o’er thy green and grassy grave.” 


SANG it again, very softly at the close, 
and then turned slowly around on the 
music-stool, to find Winnie standing by me 
with that look on her little round face which 
always warned me of a coming question. 
“ Well, what is it, my little girl?” and I took 
the shining head between my hands and 
kissed her—for somehow, whenever I look at 
Winnie, I just want to take her right in my 
arms and hold her close. 
“ Auntie,” said the child, seriously, “ when 
I die shall I have to be an angel?” 
“Why, I hope so, Winnie, don’t you ?” 





“But, auntie,” she went on, “if I should 
die little I'd be a litt!e angel, wouldn’t I?” 

“ Yes, dear. Don’t you think it would be 
nice to be an angel and live in the beautiful 
heaven ?” 

“T don’t know.” Then after a little doubt- 
ing pause, “J s’pose it would be nice enough 
in heaven if I could only stay there. They 
don’t make the little angels go ’way off in a 
lonesome grave-yard and stand and watch a 
grave, do they?” Then, with a little swift 
gesture of dislike, the child went on, “I 
never could stand it, to do that, never ; and I 
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don’t ever want to be an angel and have to do 
such things.” Then I saw what trouble cast 
its shadow over the little clouded face that 
leaned against my shoulder, and I set to 
work, in my thoughts, to find a way of lift- 
ing the cioud and letting in the flood of sun- 
light that is always just the other side of 
every trouble. 

I crossed over to my low rocking-chair, and 
let Winnie climb upon one of the broad, 
cushioned arms. The crimson curtains were 
drawn closely down, and the cheerful gleam 
of the fire in the grate was reflected from 
them in a warm, soft glow; but I knew that 
outside of the crimson folds and the ruddy 
fire-shine the winds wailed wearily, drifting 
the snow and hurling the sleet in fierce gusts 
against the windows. And I imagined I saw, 
in the child’s mind, the picture of a poor 
drenched angel, robed in thin’ white vest- 
ments, standing lonely and sad beside a 
snow-sheeted grave, the bright wings furled 
and drooping, the shining hair tossed by the 
bitter wind, the meek brow swept by the 
stinging sleet. 

No wonder that the poor child dreaded to 
be such an angel, surrounded by storm and 
darkness, a faithful watcher among the silent 
dead. Such an idea must be removed from 
Winnie’s mind, and yet, I own, I did not 
know what to say to the dear child. I saw, 
readily, that she had obtained the idea from 
the song I had been singing, and I knew that 
not only Evangeline, but a great number of 
the most popular songs of the day taught 
that graves were watched over by angels. All 
the “ Belle Mahones” and “ Minnie Lees” in 
the songs invariably died and were buried, 
and the graves of this very unhealthy class of 
young women were always described as the 
resort of beautiful flowers, singing birds, an- 
gels, end weeping young men—but particu- 
larly the angels were always represented in 
the songs as constantly watching with ex- 
treme solicitude over the graves of the de- 
parted maidens. What they are watching for 
is never fully explained. Mourning friends 
are always exhorted not to'look to the grave 
as the resting-place of the hearts that were 
fused into their own in life, but to think 
of the living spirit in its new-found happi- 
ness, 

Who will suggest to the song-writers that 





it would be sensible to turn the attention of 
their angels away from graves to the com- 
munion of fellow-spirits ? 

But while these thoughts surged up and 
down my mind, I had found no words to 
lighten the little heavy heart that beat 
against my circling arm. “You are sure 
that God loves us tenderly, arn’t you, dar- 
ling ?” I said. 

“Oh! yes, auntie. He must love us a 
great deal better than He does the angels, 
for he lets us stay here where it is warm and 
bright, and where we love each other so. 
Angels have to do such sad things, and when 
they get back to heaven all wet and so tired, 
it must be so uncomfortable for them. Heavy- 
en is such a big place, and such a crowd al- 
ways there, just singing and walking up and 
down all the while, and they can’t have any 
time or chance to care for each other, for 
Miss Pearl told us on Sunday that in heaven 
they don’t think of anything but God and 
the chanting of His praises. I’d a great deal 
rather be a little girl and be here, than an 
angel and be in heaven.” 

-How the poor little child’s heart had been 
defrauded by such a notion of heaven, a com- 
mon notion, too, and the mission of angels! 
Then, I wondered to myself, how many chil- 
dren were troubled, like Winnie, over the 
same impressions, and yet, with the reserve 
natural to childhood, keep their thoughts 
secret. A mother’s smile of love can melt 
the reserve of a child, and a mother’s sym- 
pathy and wise and gentle words can clear 
the errors from the minds of the little ones; 
and I thought, “I wonder how many moth- 
ers know what their children believe about 
God and the angels?” ‘“ Winnie,” said I, 
“vou need never think again that angels 
watch graves or do anything unpleasant or 
useless, You say, ‘Heaven is such a big 
place.’ So it is—so large that it is every- 
where ; but most of all, dear, heaven is in the 
heart.” 

I can not remember all the words that I 
said, but I know that when Winnie kissed me 
“ good-night ” her little happy heart was full 
of delighted love for God, and she had no 
more dread of being an angel. And I know, 
too, that my own heart was refreshed and 
lightened. I felt God's love around me 
“like an atmosphere warm, soft, and golden” 
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-—a happiness so deep, so sweet, and still that | struck involuntarily into the little melody to 


it was not stirred, only softened, by the 

thought of other hearts that were desolate. 
As I went to close the piano for the night, 

I ran my fingers over the keys, and they 


which I had set these words: 
“Oh! not for such need angels pray— 
Their souls are anchored in delight. 
They bathe in Allah’s smile all day, 
And nestle in his heart all night.” 


—  -+0% 


WHAT SHALL OUR BOY DO? 
OR, CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION. 


N a recent number of the Scientific Ameri- 

can we find this subject considered in 

a sensible and practical light. The writer 
says: 

If a boy is constantly whittling sticks, 
fond parents say that he has “ marked con- 
structive ability ;” or, if he can whistle one 
or two notes of an air correctly, “ he will be 
a great musician ;” or, if he can draw with 
reasonable accuracy, “that child is a born 
artist.” If these presumed or assumed evi- 
dences of genius are acted upon, and those 
in authority seize arbitrarily upon the young 
man and force him into a trade or art, on 
the ground of their being better able to judge 
than he is for himself, the possibility, nay the 
probability is that he will turn out a Harold 
Skimpole, of whose class the world has far 
too many already. He sketches a little ; tin- 
kers a little with tools; drums a little ona 
piano ; and, in time, falls into line with the 
rank and file of the noble army of incompe- 
tents and revilers of fate. He may protest 
with all his strength in his earlier years that 
he is not fitted for the occupation chosen for 
him; he may demand to be transferred into 
some other calling that his soul hungers after ; 
it is all in vain if some one in authority, be 
the same parent or guardian, says: “ Your 
profession has been chosen for you and you 
must follow it; your elders have had more 
experience than you and can tell better, by 
reason of it, what you need;” and so the 
young man is condemned for life. He goes 
moping all his days and refuses to be com- 
forted, simply because his heart is not in 
what he is doing. He is out of his element; 
he disturbs the machinery of the world; he 
is as bad as a broken wheel on a train; 
everything with which he is connected goes 
halting and bumping and jumping because 
of him. If he does not reach the highest 
place in his profession, his elders, with as- 





tonishing inconsistency, upbraid him and 
say that he has no ambition, no energy, no 
desire to succeed; when the simple fact is 
that he has no qualification to command suc- 
cess, 

“ How can I know about a thing I dunno 
nothing about?” exclaimed an exasperated 
and badgered witness in the box. “ How 
can I have inspiration to preach when I am 
always thinking about machinery ; or paint, 
when I am always wishing to preach, when 
divine truths fire my heart to go forth and 
turn men from the error of their ways?” A 
man out of his place says these things at 
heart if not in actual words, and his whole life 
is embittered by the blindness of his elders, 
who would not see, but claimed the right, 
because they had the power, to squeeze a 
human heart into the corner they thought it 
should fill. For it is crushing the heart out 
of the man to make the boy travel in a cir- 
cuit he is unfitted for. All his energies and 
ambition reach forward to one goal; all his 
nature is bent upon that one thing, and be- 
cause you can not see as he sees, oh, parent 
or guardian! because you are not he and 
do not love it as he loves it, you destroy his 
future power. It is a serious responsibility 
to assume: to direct the calling in life a 
young man shall follow, an action to be 
taken only upon great deliberation. What- 
ever he undertakes he must stick to. In the 
early years of his life, when the world expects 
but little of him, he must study or work hard 
to be qualified for the later ones, when it 
exacts a great deal. He can not be always 
young; he can not have two youths; he 
must give his young life, his bright hopes, 
his aspirations to the work in hand. What 
if his heart is far from it, and he is longing 
with all his strength for that other calling 
which you have put out of his reach? You 
might as well go out into the world when 
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he is of age, as some foreign parents do, and 
select a wife for him. With equal consistency 
you might say: “I have had more experience 
in the world than you; you can live happier 
with this woman than one of your own choos- 
ing,” yet this is an action you would shrink 
from committing. Is not a man’s profession 
the same in degree as his wife? Does he 
not live by it as with her? Are not all his 
hopes centered upon it, his happiness bound 
up in it? Is not the contentment which 
springs from a congenial occupation in some 
respect the same as connubial affection? It 
certainly is; for unless a man love the work 
to which he applies himself his labor is of 
no force, of little worth. He is half-hearted, 
simply because he lacks the inspiration 
which enthusiasm lends to every occupation, 
even the humblest. The shoemaker who 
likes to make shoes makes better ones than 
the convict enforced to do so, and the same 
is true of every work under the sun. 

Let every young man choose his own occu- 
pation in life. In any event, let him choose it. 
If he have no particular bias or bent, let him 
find something to do all the same. A parent 
or guardian may say: “ My son, it appears 
to me that your walk in life lies this way,” 
and point out the advantages likely to accrue 
or that can be absolutely given him if he 
adopts the suggestion, but this is all that 
should be done. If he revolts or objects and 
says, “I can not,” do not retort with “You 
shall, or you are no son of mine.” You will 
live to repent it. You will wear sackcloth 
and ashes for it. Humble yourself a little be- 
fore you overthrow him. A boy hasa right to 
his choice. He has an inalienable natural right 
—yea, a constitutional one—to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Words mean 
something, and the choice of an occupation 
embraces all of these. How can you force a 
boy into a work-shop to learn a trade when 
he has no aptness whatever for it, except that 
he has been seen to make boats or kites, 
things that a child naturally amuses him- 
self by? You can not; you have no right. 
Consider the matter somewhat. If he is a 
tractable, affectionate, and docile boy, so 
much the worse; you use his natural affec- 
tion as a vehicle to work your will with 
him, not seeing that in after-life he will be- 
come a listless, moody, inefficient laborer in 





the vineyard, because you have trained him 
to a stake, or spread him on a wall, instead 
of allowing him to grow free and unfettered 
as he should. Consider this matter in some 
other light than your own inclinations. He 
will doubtless live many years after you are 
gone. How shall he best perpetuate your 
name and family? By following his own 
natural inclinations, or by trying to force his 
rature to run on a track too wide or too nar- 
row forhim? Think over it! 

[We venture a suggestion here. Suppose 
the young man to be quite undecided and 
without choice in the matter? He may be 
anxious, very anxious, as to possibilities and 
probabilities. He has had no experience as 
yet, and knows next to nothing of his own 
powers. Would it not be wise at least to 
advise such a one to consult a competent 
phrenologist, and obtain his professional 
views as to what he can do best; in what 
vocation he may be most useful and most 
happy? Hundreds of men in this country 
can testify to the valuable counsel they re- 
ceived in early life from phrenological ex- 
aminers, and some there are who will confess 
that all they are to-day, all their success, 
they owe to the half hour’s interview with a 
true-hearted and competent phrenologist. ] 


—_——~¢996——__—__ 
MISTAKES IN MATRIMONY. 


i ewer are two important mistakes about 
it which deserve special notice. One 
is that which Dr. Watts has sanctioned in 
his celebrated lyric, that souls were paired 
when sent into this world, and somehow 
have got mixed and jumbled up, scarcely 
any one getting his true counterpart, or hav- 
ing any chance of doing so; and that hence 
are the jarrings of the married state. Many 
people lay off their miseries upon this mystic 
fatalism, and think if they had only their 
true partners, they should have been su- 
premely happy. Now, the truth is, there are 
no persons but those regenerated, or becom- 
ing so, who can be brought into any intimate 
relation, least of all the most intimate, with- 
out drawing out the mutual points of repul- 
sion in their character. 

We are not sent into the world paired and 
nicely fitted to each other without any agency 
of ourown; we are brought here with self- 
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ish natures to be subdued, and angelic natures 
to be unfolded from within; and this is done 
through constant watchings, self-denials, and 
efforts. Let two persons, then, with hearts 
intensely natural, be brought together in the 
most sacred of all relations. They think they 
are matched. They are so, But it may be 
either for a draw-game at self, or for walking 
with equal pace on the heavenly road. If 
they begin in earnest a life of regeneration, 
internal evils, as they come successively into 
the consciousness, will be denied, and have 
all their jagged points filed off, and finally 
will be cast out entirely; and whereas their 
union at first might have been only external, 
it may become more and more internal; and 
at length it may become so perfect that, for 
aught we know, they may only appear in the 
spiritual world like one person instead of 
two. At any rate, they become together a 
complete humanity, whereas apart they would 
be a humanity halved and split in twain. 

On the other hand, suppose a regenerate 
life dues not begin, but selfish and worldy 
living rather. Then the jagged points of 
two selfish natures will begin to show them- 





selves, and they will grow more protrusive, 
sharp, and prickly, and make the disunioa 
more and more complete. This will appear 
at first rather insensibly under externals, but 
it will grow to a terrible reality. At first 
they will only wish to look at the moon 
through separate windows ; but very soon it 
will be, as Hood says, and they will want 
separate moons to look at; and, lastly, there 
will be no moon at all, for all the romance 
of life will have gone out in total darkness. 
The other mistake is that of supposing the 
happiest marriages must be a union of con- 
genial tastes and pursuits. What does one 
want of another who is just like himself, and 
is not complimentary of his own imperfect 
being? As Mr. Emerson puts it, “they must 
be very two before they can be very one.” 
The more two the better. Ideal men want 
practical wives, ideal wives want practical 
men; and then, the earth-side and heaven- 
side of life being put together, it rounds it 
to a glorious completeness. But they must 
be put together by inter-penetration, and 
not by soldering; or, as Swedenborg says, 
they must be conjoined and not ad;oined. 
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WHAT YOUR HAND TELLS ME. 


ON’T be afraid to show 
it to me because it has 
become roughened or red- 
dened in working out the 
hard behests of fortune. I 
know some people think that 
a hand is spoiled, and is no 
longer a good indicator of character if it 
has been put to some hard labor. I don’t 
think so at all. Asa rule, it becomes a little 
coarser in the texture, a little less delicate in 
color, but its shape and size remain un- 
changed, and are but littlé affected, unless 
the fingers are worked to the very bone. 
Rheumatism in the joints is the deadliest 
foe known to the original shape of the hand. 
I have noticed often that the hands of some 
men and women who have been at hard 








manual labor all their lives. 
still remain unusually small, 
compact, and well propor- 
tioned; and I argue from 
this, that use does not en- 
large the hands as much as. 
some persons suppose. So, 
when I hear some loose-jointed, large-knuck- 
led, flabby-handed person, lamenting over 
the dish-washing or the rail-splitting, which 
they think has disfigured them for life, I 
strongly suspect that the original comeliness. 
was all a myth, or that the muscular system, 
like the mental one, was unusually flaccid. 
I think, moreover, that any soul of comeli- 
ness of form or complexion, that will not: 
stand wear and tear, is not much to be prized.. 
I have noticed, too, that the hands of those 
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who live by their daily lahor, become soft 
aud delicate in spite of all the previous abuse 
to which they have been subjected, if from 
sickness, or any other cause, these people are 
idle for a week or so. This is especially the 
case where the owner of the hands is of a 
naturally refined habit of thought and life, 
which, let me assure those fastidious ones 
who never touch the tips of their fingers to 
anything, is not at all incompatible with any 
mechanical calling. 

Work will not naturally change the charac- 
ter of your hand, so do not lament over the 
necessity of labor. If your hand is large, 
loose-jointed, coarsely made, and red, be sure 
that it would be the very same hand, with a 
very slight improvement as to smoothness, if 
you were never to put it to any harder work 
than to carrying an ebony-headed cane. 
While, if it is small, compact, well-molded, 
such it will remain unless your character 
changes. 

I know a beautiful and gifted woman 
whose life has been so ordered, that from her 
earliest years she has had to perform the 
meanest domestic avocations. Nevertheless, 
she has beautiful hands, They are not quite 
so white nor so smooth as they might be if 
she did not work, but her face gains about 
three times as much in attractiveness as her 
hands lose, from the fact that plenty of exer- 
cise and fresh air make her look younger and 
fresher than most women five and ten’years 
her junior. 

I remember how I used to admire the hand 
of a great general, who is now our President. 
He never wore a glove on it when I knew 
him, and I don’t think he ever scrupled to 
use it freely. But it was a splendid hand— 
long, yet not slim to delicacy; supple, but 
with the suppleness of steel ; brown, but finely 
grained, and firm, but not rough to the touch. 

Your whole character comes out through 
your hand, if you did but know it. If you 
take proper care of it, you have no right to 
complain of your calling because your hand 
is dry, rough, and angular; you have to look 
within yourself for the cause of that, after 
hereditary predisposition has been considered. 
If your nails are short, stumpy, and buried 
in the flesh, I know very well they would not 
have been almond-shaped under any possible 
conditions of life. 





If your face is not in harmony with your 
hands, I think there must be some discrepancy 
in your character. One thing I have often 
noticed, very homely, even deformed persons, 
often have lovely hands. I have fancied nature 
bestows them in such cases as a sort of com- 
pensation. 

I would rather not see a hand too long 
and too frail. Such do not seem to geta 
strong hold on life. Especially do I mistrust 
long, thin, unusually delicate fingers and a 
very narrow palm, either in man or woman. 
There is one form of long, supple’ hand, 
which usually accompanies the artistic tem- 
perament. It, however, has fingers that taper 
at the ends, and a good breadth of palm. 
We now rarely see such hands as the old 
masters used to paint. Of a good size and 
perfectly proportionate, tapering at the ex- 
tremities, supple-looking, but broad in the 
middle. The broad palm is not to be des- 
pised. It means also broad shoulders, vigor- 
ous loins, good stature, plenty of character, 
and, other things being equal, long life. 

This rule generally holds good ; a common 
hand—that is, one not differing materially 
from a dozen others—a common character. 
An uncommon hand, an uncommon character. 

But whether they be mere puff-balls—all 
the bones softly cushioned in flesh —or 
sinewy, with the whole framework showing 
through the skin, they are almost always, 
with the exceptions I have mentioned, in 
harmony with the other parts of the body, 
are the last to lose their symmetry and natural 
proportions, and are, as a rule, sure, though 
but little considered, indices of character. 

HOWARD GLYNDON. 


——3796o—_—— 


THE NOSE. 


How very odd that poets should suppose 
There is no poetry about the nose, 
When, plain as a man’s nose on his face, 
A noseless face would lack poetic grace. 
Noses have sympathy, a lover knows ; 
Noses are always touched when lips are kissing— 
And who would care to kiss if nose were missing? 
Why, what would be the fragrance of a rose, 
And where would be the mortal means of telling 
Whether a vile or wholesome odor flows 
Around us if we owned no sense of smelling ? 
I know a nose—a nose no other knows— 
"Neath starry eyes, o’er ruby lips it grows— 
There's beauty in its form and music in its blows! 
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SKETCHES FROM DAILY LIFE.—No. 2. 


— )——— 


E who mingles in our mixed society, 
and “keeps his eyes and ears open,” 
observes phases of character which, if he be 
disposed to look into the causes of thiugs, will 





Fie. 1.—Laves anp Grow Far. 


attract far more than a passing scrutiny. If 
“by their fruits ye shall know them,” men and 
women exhibit in language, bearing, feature, 
and dress the nature of their inner life, whether 
they are disposed to improve themselves men- 
tally and physically by cultivating higher 
methods of thought and action, or are disposed 
to yield to caprice or low desire, and so to 
descend in the scale of mental and physical 
being. It is true that as human beings we are 
all prone to make mistakes, and to transgress 
the letter of the laws governing life in its 
strict proprieties ; in other words, we are im- 
perfect, fallible beings. But it is also true that 
we are constituted in such a way as to be sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and are furnished 
with the instrumentalities adapted to our use 
in attaining the education which involves the 
degree of improvement sought. The very 
yearning for a certain stage of culture and 
capacity implies the ability to secure it event- 
ually. Man is endowed with the faculty of 
Hope for the very purpose of his elevation and 
development. Possibilities are presented for 
his consideration, and the working faculties of 
his mind, stimulated by Hope, co-operate for 
their achievement. That man is blessed whose 
Hope, like a guiding star, continually points 
upward and onward, and whose forces respon- 
sively work together to attain the high van- 
tage-ground it discloses. 





The character whom our artist so well illus- 
trates in the firet engraving Goes not appear to 
be much disturbed by strong incentives in any 
direction, except, perhaps, in the direction of 
eating. But even therein he is determined to 
“take things easy.” Evidently, he appreciates 
the axiom of the physiologist, that slow eating is 
promotive of good digestion. And not on'y 
is he disposed to eat slowly, but he would dis- 
cuss his dinner in a pleasant frame of mind, 
bidding dull care to “ go to the dogs,” or any- 
where else out of his sight. “ Laugh and grow 
fat” is one of his oft repeated mottoes, and be- 
tween each spoonful or forkful he would sand- 
wich a joke or playful sally. 

Our friend in No. 2 is of a very different 
type. He doesn’t believe, practically, in slow 
eating, but would gobble down his food in the 
briefest space. Consequently, his digestion is 
imperfect, and his whole appearance dyspeptic. 
His teeth haven’t time to masticate the masses 
of food which are ladled into his mouth; his 
stomach hasn’t time to digest the unnatural 
mixture which is crowded into it, and the 
ill-supplied blood which courses through his 
veins, partaking of the hasty, incomplete char- 
acter of the man, hasn’t time to nourish fully 
the bones, muscles, and tissues. He feels about 
half-starved all the time, and the more meals he 
bolts the less satisfaction he derives from them. 

In these two very opposite classes of men 
we find excess. In one an overweening love 





Fie. 2.—THe GosBLeR. 


of ease, and enjoyment of the comforts of the 
table, tending to slothful habits and indiffer- 
ence to the grave duties of life. In the other 
a tendency to impatience, fretfulness, disease, 
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and the forming of pernicious habits in drink- 
ing, for the avowed purpose of supplying his 
flagging vitality and bracing up a broken con- 
stitution. 

A fat man is not necessarily a coarse and 
vulgar man. Most of those who boast a portly 
form have a constitutional predisposition to 
accumulate fatty tissue; but it is only they 
who do not exercise an intelligent care in their 


=> 





eating and drinking, and other habits, who dis- 
please or disgust us by that appearance which 
is very fitly termed “ hoggish.” We like clean, 
smooth-faced, ruddy, and sleek fat men. They 
are always cordial, frank, hearty, and “ funny,” 
and in whatever society they move their pre- 
sence, however extensively dimensioned, never 
crowds, but is welcomed for the good-nature 
which it diffuses, 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of bigh religious duty.— Youmans, 





DREAMS AND THEIR CAUSES. 


This interesting article, from the Pyschological 
Journal, contains a well-digested summary of the 
views of Physioloyists on the philosophy of sleep 
and dreams, and their causes. 

NVESTIGATIONS into the physical 
phenomena of sleep have shown it to 
be preceded and accompanied by anemia 
of the brain, the stream of blood passing 
through its innumerable channels being di- 
minished in quantity and slackened in speed. 
This, however, is really not an ultimate fact, 
but the consequence of a preceding change 
to which the physiological phenomena of 
sleep can be finally traced. This primary 
step in the chain of events accompanying 
sleep is exhaustion of nerve-force, conse- 
quent upon the severe strain put chiefly on 
the gray matter of the nervous centers by the 
uninterrupted demands of the day. After 
it the other appearances follow in succession. 
To quote the language of a remarkably close, 
logical, and systematic reasoner : “ The waste 
of the nerve-centers having become such that 
the stimuli received from the external world 
no longer suffice to call forth from them ade- 
quate discharges, there results a diminished 
impulse to those internal organs which sub- 
serve nervous activity, including, more espe- 
cially, the heart. Consequently, the nerve- 
centers, already working fully, are supplied 
with less blood and begin to work more fee- 
bly—respond still less to impressions, and 
discharge still less to the heart. And so the 
two act and react until there is reached this 
state of profound unimpressibility and inac- 
tivity.” 





Certain outer signs keep pace with this 
interior physiological change. There is, first, 
an initiatory stage ot general wearnness and 
relaxation, denoting a diminishing tlow of 
nervous energy. Then the special senses be- 
gin to fail. If the occupation at the time be 
such as reading aloud, the printed lines 
grow blurred and run into each other; 
words continue to be mechanically pro- 
nounced, but the sound of the voice is less 
distinct, and the sentences lose their mean- 
ing. Every little while efforts are made, as 
by rubbing the eyeballs, changing the posi- 
tion, etc., to stimulate the nervous centers to 
fresh discharges, but to no purpose ; the tired 
brain lapses into snatches of complete obliv- 
ion ; then tactile and muscular sensibilities 
are lost, the power of volition fails, the book 
falls from the hand, the muscles of the entire 
body relax, the frame droops, and the head 
leans forward on the chest; total uncon- 
sciousness of the external world succeeds, 
hallucinations and phantasms arise, and the 
individual is launched into a world of airy 
visions. Whence do these proceed? How 
can we explain the phenomena of dreams? 

There.are two rival theories of dreams: 1. 
The primitive, animistic, or supernatural the- 
ory, formerly universal among mankind, but 
now confined to uncivilized nations and the 
uncultivated classes of civilized society. 2. 
The modern physio-psychological, or rational 
theory, beginning with Aristotle, disappear- 
ing in the middle ages, and reappearing in 
modern times amplified and confirmed by 
scientific research. 
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1. In the primitive view, sleep was an ob- 
jective influence, a shadowy form, which, 
descending upon the weary, steeped them in 
a kind oblivion of their cares. Dreams were 
the communications of the spirits or the ad- 
ventures of the dreamer’s soul; for uncivil- 
ized man believed that the soul departed 
from the body in sleep, and experienced, in 
its wanderings, the incidents of the dream. 
As if to meet the obvious objection that, 
when the soul absented itself from the body 
in sleep, there could be no consciousness of 
such dreams as were communicated through 
the visits of supernatural agents, the North 
American Indians invented the fiction of 
two souls in each person, one sensitive, the 
other rational. While the latter was out on 
its adventures, fhe former, they said, dwelt 
in the body, and received communications 
from ultra-mundane agents. 

Dreams, as extra-corporeal adventures of 
the soul, are chiefly illustrated in the tradi- 
tions and folk-lore of savage nations. We 
have room for only a few of the many exam- 
ples of this phase of belief which might be 
quoted : 

The New Zealanders, the Karends, and the 
Tagals of Luzon, believe dreams to be the 
adventures of the soul after it has left the 
sleeping body. The Tagals object to dis- 
turbing a sleeper, lest he should be so un- 
fortunate as to waken before his soul’s return. 
The same phase of belief is exhibited in the 
middle-age legend of King Gunthram: “ The 
king lay in a wood asleep, with his head in 
his faithful henchman’s lap; the servant saw, 
as it were, a snake issue from his lord’s 
mouth and run to the brook, but it could not 
pass, so the servant laid his sword across the 
water, and the creature ran along it and up 
into a mountain; after a while it came back 
and returned into the mouth of the sleeping 
king, who, waking, told how he had dreamt 
that he went over an iron bridge into a 
mountain full of gold.” 

As an example of the belief in dreams as 
supernatural communications, we may in- 
stance the negroes of South Guinea, who 
construe their visions of the night into 
“visits from the spirits of their deceased 
friends. The cautious hints and warnings 
which come to them through this source are 
received with the most serious and deferen- 





tial attention, and are always acted upon in 
their waking hours. The habit of relating 
their dreams, which is universal, greatly pro- 
motes the habit of dreaming itself, and hence 
their sleeping hours are characterized by al- 
most as much intercourse with the dead as 
their waking are with the living.” 

One striking fact confirmed, if, indeed, it 
did not originate, the belief in dreams as 
supernatural communications. The images 
which flit in the sensorium of the sleeper are 
referred to the outer extremities of their re- 
spective nerve-channels, and hence, becom- 
ing true hallucinations, wear all the appear- 
ances of reality. The visions which greet his 
sight, and the voices which sound in his ears, 
are to him actual objects of perception. The 
forgotten memories which suddenly revive in 
his mind, under the influence of external ex- 
citation or internal suggestion, have that air 
of mystery and unaccountability about them 
which, in the absence of psychological knowl- 
edge, forcibly suggests the theory of super- 
natural communication. 

2. The spirit of modern scientific research 
has emancipated dreams from the arbitrary 
dominion of the supernatural, by proving 
them subject to laws similar to those gov- 
erning other bodily and mental phenomena, 
qualified in their working by some seconda/y 
differences due to eertain peculiarities of tlus 
sleeping state. 

According to the more rational theory of 
the present day, dreams are the present men- 
tal images of past sensations revived by sub- 
jective states of the dreamer or by objective 
impressions on his senses, and their principal 
factors are (a) bodily sensations, whether 
these be subjective or objective; and (0) 


““our previous waking thoughts, dispesi- 


tions, and prevalent states of mind.” These, 
by their mutual interaction, are quite suf- 
ficient to account for the diversified phe- 
nomena of dreams. And in every instance, 
however unlike any one of our waking men- 
tal states the integrated dream may be, it 
will be always found, on close analysis, 
composed of images and ideas derived from 
our waking experience, and to represent, 
under some form or other, what we have act- 
ually seen, felt, desired, or accomplished. 
The bodily sensations which excite dreams 
are too numerous to be mentioned here in 
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detail. They may be described as coming 
from two chief sources, namely, the organs 
of vegetative life, supplied by the sympa- 
thetic system, and those of animal or rela- 
tional life, supplied by the cerebro-spinal 
system. 

The central part of the sympathetic runs 
in two lines, like strings of beads, one on 
each side of the front of the spinal column, 
from the base of the skull to the tip of the 
coccyx, where both unite and terminate in 
one ganglion. Throughout its course it has 
a ganglion corresponding to each vetebra of 
the body, and three in the neck. Each gan- 
glion is connected with the viscera of the 
body, especially the heart, lungs, stomach, 
and intestines, by means of afferent and effer- 
ent nerve-fibers. Furthermore, each is also 
connected with the spinal nerves by two 
short trunks, one going to, the other coming 
trom them, and thus establishing a connec- 
tion with the cerebro-spinal system. 

These details are given that we may bet- 
ter understand how it happens that certain 
states of the visceral organs can, through 
irritation of the sympathetic ganglia, start a 
dream or influence its course and character. 
And the modus operandi is as follows: Pe- 
ripheral irritation of the sympathetic excites 
molecular change in one or more of its gan- 
glia, which, reflected back upon the spinal 
cord, is transmitted hence to the brain, and 
there excites a train of images constituting 
the dream. The irritation, when it reaches 
the spinal cord, may be all immediately re- 
flected upon the muscles, thus exciting the 
involuntary movements of some sleepers; or 
it may travel up the cord, and be arrested in 
the medulla oblongata, where, reflected along 
the motor nerves supplying the respiratory 
apparatus, it causes the hurried breathing 
and increased heart-action of others; or, 
finally, it may continue in its upward flight 
till it enters the gray structure of the brain, 
and, through the molecular excitement it 
there occasions, produce dreams and the 
motor effects just now mentioned. The fol- 
lowing example will illustrate this last stage 
of the process: A young gentleman, suffering 
from slight diarrhea, went to bed one night, 
and had his rest disturbed by cutting pains 
in the bowels. He dreamed a great deal, his 
dreams being all variations upon one theme. 





He was engaged in a hand-to-hand encoun- 
ter with half-savage people, who attacked 
him with sharp knives. In his efforts to 
ward off their blows, he received many deep 
and painful cuts on his hands and arms. In 
this example the irritation of a part supplied 
by the sympathetic was the primary cause 
of a dream in which, according to a peculiar 
method of association of ideas, sharp instru- 
ments and painful cuts were the most promi- 
nent features. 

Again, a person going to bed hungry has 
a dream that he is seated at a table spread 
with choice viands. He eats voraciously, 
but is never satisfied. Why? Because the 
image or feeling of hunger excited in the 
brain by the empty stomach is not checked 
by any subsequent feeling of satiety coming 
from the same source. 

The sympathetic, though a very important, 
is not the only source of dreams. A very nu- 
merous and interesting class is occasioned by 
excitation of the peripheral expansions of 
the special senses. A gleam of light resting 
on the eyelids of a sleeper, an unusual noise 
sounding in his ears, an offensive or close 
odor, an unpleasant taste in his mouth, may 
each suggest a dream. 

Examples of this suggestive power of the 
special senses are abundantly at hand, and 
many could be here quoted were it necessary. 
The following will probably be deemed suffi- 
cient : 

A physician slept in a cheesemonger’s 
over-night. A barrel of strong, old Ameri- 
can cheese had been recently unpacked in the 
house, and its odor had strongly impreg- 
nated his room. In addition to this annoy- 
ance, just as he was beginning to feel very 
drowsy, he was disturbed by the noise of 
rats gnawing in the wall at the head of his 
bed. In spite of all, he at length fell asleep, 
and this was his dream: He was in a savage 
country, and, on account of some criminal 
act, condemned to be imprisened in a huge 
cheese. Into it he was put, and one can bet- 
ter imagine than describe, as the saying is, 
how he suffered from the stifling atmosphere 
of the place. But the worst was yet to come, 
He had not been long a prisoner, when a le- 
gion of rats attacked the cheese. At it they 
went, tearing away with their terrible teeth 
until they pierced its wall, and were already 
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gnawing at his flesh. In the midst of his 
agony he awoke to find it all a dream, but 
at the same time to feel that he was being 
made thoroughly sick by the disagreeable 
cheesy odor of his room. 

The suggestive power of muscular and cu- 
taneous sensations, in the production of com- 
plicated dreams, is also amply attested. One 
may pass through a long attack of imaginary 
sickness, ending in paralysis, from sleeping 
with an arm or leg in such a position ‘that 
its nerve-supply is cut off by pressure, or be 
forced through a series of distressing adven- 
tures in a state of nudity, from the bedclothes 
accidentally slipping off. The sensation of 
the prick of a pin may give origin to a dream 
in which the actor is involved in a hand-to- 
hand struggle, and receives a fatal stab from 
his antagonist. “I have been told by a 
friend,” writes Dugald Stewart, “that hav- 
ing occasion, in consequence of an indisposi- 
tion, to apply a bottle of hot water to his 
feet when he went to bed, he dreamed that 
he was making a journey to the top of Mount 
Etna, and that he found the heat of the 
ground almost insupportable. Another per- 
sen, having a blister applied to his head, 
dreamed that he was scalped by a party of 
Indians.* 

Sleep, as already implied, commences in 
the gray matter of the brain, its immediate 
cause being an arrest of molecular action 
from exhaustion consequent upon the de- 
mands of the previous day. But exhaustion 
is not equally complete in every portion of 
the brain. There are always parts of cells or 
districts of gray matter, which, having es- 
caped, for an unknown reason, a great deal 
of the wear and tear of the day, retain their 
irritability, and consequently their functional 
activity, if not entire, at least in part. A 
trifling disturbance, sent to them through 
the ever-wakeful axis-cylinder, arouses their 
molecular activity. The result, telling im- 
mediately upon the heart, causes augmented 
volume and rapidity of the blood-current. 
Foci of romora, or increased capillary action, 
are thus occasioned in the brain, which feed, 
as it were, the visions of a dream. Like live 
embers on the hearth, now one image glows 
and dies tranquilly away, now another. But, 





* Dugald Stewart, “ Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind,” pp. 245, 246. Cambridge, 1829. 





should the local excitement become intense, 
and be discharged in a large wave on the 
heart, the cerebral vessels are made turgid, 
the dreams grow hurried and tumultuous, 
and a succession of riotous images results, 
of which there is little trace on awakening, 
save the general feeling of their confused 
and disagreeable character. 

One little group of cells may, therefore, by 
this process of action on the heart, and reac- 
tion on portions of circumjacent cerebral 
cells, evoke molecular changes which, on their 
mental side, are felt as dreams. And it will 
depend chiefly upon the degree of regularity 
or irregularity with which these different 
centers of images act together, whether the 
dream is coherent and probable, or incoherent 
and absurd. 

The intimate relation between this molecu- 
lar change and the images evoked in the 
dream, we shall not attempt toexplain. And, 
in fact, all beyond what we have already re- 
hearsed, which is necessary to complete the 
subject from the physiological point of view, 
is to postulate the existence in the brain of 
images of past sensations and states of con- 
sciousness. These are what the final stage 
of molecular excitation revives, and out of 
them the dreamer spins the tissues of his 
dreams. Now, such images are constantly 
falling on the sensorium, where they fade 
away, like secret ink, to revive only under 
the influence of some appropriate stimulus. 

De Quincey, in one of the fine essays form- 
ing the sequel to his “Confessions of am 
English Opium-eater,” likens the brain to = 
palimpsest—an antique vellum parchment— 
whereon successive generations recorded thein 
historic events, or the creations of fancy, the. 
legatee erasing, as he vainly thought, the 
previously-written narrative to make reom 
for his own. The same piece of vellum 
might thus be made to bear the text of s 
Greek tragedy, afterward » monastic legend, 
and finally, written upon both, the story of 
some medieval romance. But, falling at 
last into the hands of the first ardent stu- 
dents of chemistry, its.written treasures were 
discovered to be, like the. maid in the gospel, 
not dead, but sleeping, and.a way was soon 
invented of bringing them.to, light again. 
Suitable reagents. were empleyed, when lo! 
the scrolls which. had so long defied the 
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scrutiny of the keenest eyes, were revealed, 
sometimes in the order in which they had 
been long ago written down, but oftener in 
a state of perplexing confusion and admix- 
ture. The brain is alsoa palimpsest. Softly 
and unperceived many layers of ideas fall 
upon it, melt into its substance, subside into 
a latent state, and so remain until evoked 
by the molecular excitement of the gray 





centers to which we have already alluded. 
Then, when aroused, if the groups of gray 
elements in which they are centered are con- 
tiguous or co-ordinated in function, they 
come marching out in the order of their 
entrance, or, if these physiological condi- 
tions be the opposite, they rush out pell- 
mell, like school-boys released from their 
tasks. JAMES J. O'DEA, M.D. 
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LONGEVITY IN THE PROFESSIONS. 


NE of our friends sends us a long slip cut 
from a Southern paper, we should judge, 
which contains a pleasant article on the above 
subject. The writer has examined the tables 
of longevity with evident care, and finds therein 
suitable material for semi-philosophical and 
humorous suggestion. On account of his num- 
erous biographical allusions, the article is well 
worth reproduction : 

A German observer has recently calculated 
the average longevity attained in different pro- 
fessiqns. His information, if trustworthy, would 
be very interesting, not merely to insurance 
offices, but to young men settling the difficult 
question of their employments for life. Ifa 
youth will be content with fifty-six years, he 
may become a doctor; if he requires a year 
more, he may be an artist; if he wants fifty- 
eight years of life, he may go to the bar; but 
in order to have a fair prospect of attaining to 
sixty-five, he must enter into holy orders. It 
would be interesting from this point of view 
to compare the average longevity of men who 
pursue different studies under similar physical 
conditions. We merely throw out the hint for 
the benefit of those whom it may concern. 

There are, however, a few obvious facts 
which may suggest the possible fruitfulness of 
such investigations. Parents have for a good 
many centuries been disgusted when their sons 
have plunged into metre instead of taking to 
the counting-house; but they have never, we 
suspect, made full use of the argument from 
the deleterious influence of the pursuit upon 
human life. Poetry, we should be inclined 
to say, is as bad as razor grinding. Looking 
through any list of English poets, the number 
of early deaths is startling. Burns, and Byron, 
and Shelley, and Keats, and Chatterton will 
occur at once. To the list of those who died 
before fifty we may add Spenser, Thompson, 
‘Cellins, and Goldsmith. Shakspeare man- 
aged just to get beyond his fiftieth year, and 





Pope and Gray got half-way from fifty to 
sixty; but an aged poet is an exception of the 
proverbial kind. Milton lived to a respectable 
age; but then he long refrained from indul- 
gence in this dangerous practice in favor of the 
superior (we speak from a sanitary point of 
view) pursuit of political life. He did not long 
survive the recurrence of his earlier pursuits. 
Cowper lived to near seventy; but it drove 
him mad. Dryden reached the same age with- 
out the same penalty; and Wordsworth, by 
dint of a regular country life, survived all his 
contemporaries, and attained the respectable 
age of eighty. By way of contrast, let us sug- 
gest the names of a few speculative philoso- 
phers among English writers of reputation. 
We find that Bacon and Hume lived to be sixty- 
five, Berkeley to be sixty-nine, Locke seventy- 
two, Reid eighty-six, and Hobbes ninety-one. 
Among the German metaphysicians, Kant died 
at eighty, and Schelling at seventy-nine, while 
Hegel was prematurely cut off at sixty-twe. 
In France, Malebranche lived, in spite of a 
delicate constitution, to be eighty-seven, and 
then had to be killed by an encounter with his 
brother metaphysician, Berkeley. Descartes, 
it is true, died at about the age of Shakspeare ; 
but Descartes was naturally delicate, whereas 
we can hardly doubt that Shakspeare had a 
fine constitution. If they had exchanged pur- 
suits, no one can say that Shakspeare might 
not have rivaled Hobbes, and Descartes per- 
ished as early as Keats. Spinoza, again, died 
at ferty-four; but De Quincey very properly 
argues from this and other circumstances that 
he must have been murdered. Let us hope, 
for the credit of philosophy, that such was the 
case. At any rate, though the shortest-lived 
of metaphysicians, he would have had a very 
fair tenure of life for a poet. We have not 
indulged in any profound researches; but we 
have had the curiosity to determine the average 
age of a short list of English poets. The re- 
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sult comes out precisely fifty-six, which, ac- 
cording to our German authority, is just that 
of the most unhealthy of all professions. The 
average, however, is magerially increased by 
the admission of such unreasonably long-lived 
people as Rogers and Mrs. Barbauld, and other 
minor poets. A still shorter list of metaphy- 
sicians gives an average of sixty-eight years, 
or a length of life superior even to that of the 
clergy; but we admit that it would be desir- 
able to base any decided theory on a wider 
collection of facts. 

There is, of course, nothing surprising in 
these results. The true philosophical temper- 
ament is precisely that which is favorable to 
long life. A man who never irritates himself 
about anything, who never subjects his ma- 
chinery to an unnecessary shock, will go on 
living when a far stronger man, animated by 
more troublesome passions, will beat himself 
to pieces against the world. The same dis- 
position which fits a man for long processes 
of patient meditation will generally enable him 
to take life easily; and it is curious to observe 
how such a speculator, for example, as Hume, 
while his philosophy tends to upset all estab- 
lished creeds, may be personally a conservative 
of the strongest kind, and desire the stability 
of the institutions whose vitality he is doing 
his best to destroy. Just so Gibbon attacked 
Christianity in theory, but was utterly dis- 
gusted when revolutionists began to reduce 
his theory to practice. Poetry of a certain 
class may be comparatively innocuous for simi- 
lar reasons. Chaucer, Wordsworth, and Goethe 
were all long-lived poets, because they seldom 
indulged in violent emotion. Descriptive poetry 
generally may be regarded as fairly harmless ; 
and even graceful song-writers, like Herrick in 
eld days and Tom Moore in ours, may take a 
long time in wearing themselves out. But a 
yeung man who takes to writing revolutionary 
odes, or who shares the passionate impulses of 
a Byron or a Shelly, might almost as well take 
to drinking, so far as his prospects of longevity 
are concerned. It is the feverish irritability 
to which all poets are more or less liable that 
is really destructive; though, of course, they 
may occasionally keep their passion within 
bounds. Perhaps there is an apparent contra- 
diction to this theory in the fact that clergy- 
men are said to be long-lived. Mr. Galton 
asserts, in his work on hereditary genius, that 
the spiritual heroes of the world have gener- 
ally been men of sickly constitutions; and one 
might fancy that a tendency to indulge in 


strong religious emotion would be as pernicious - 





a the analogous disposition to poetry. But, 
in the first place, it is probable that the mass 
of clergymen are as little inclined to undue ex- 
citement of any kind as their neighbors. Most 
of the sermons which we hear give very little 
indication of a fiery soul absorbed by uncon- 
trollable passion, and overpowering its feeble 
tenement of clay. And, moreover, excitement 
does not appear to be injurious when it is 
worked off in action. Politicians and lawyers 
live long enough, though they go through a 
constant course of vehement excitement. A 
man of a certain strength of constitution prob- 
ably finds the stimulus rather healthy than 
otherwise ; and men like Brougham and Palm- 
erston are all the better for the ceaseless 
strain upon their faculties. If they had been 
excluded from any practical displays of energy, 
and condemned to be always working them- 
selves up into vehement emotion, with no 
better mode of discharge than writing verses, 
it is possible that they would have fretted 
themselves out of the world at an earlier period. 
We must add, however, that in all such spec- 
ulations there is always an obvious alternative, 
It may be not that poetry exercises a deleter- 
ious influence, but that men of weak constitu- 
tions naturally take to expressing themselves 
in poetry. The disease may, in short, be the 
cause, instead of the effect. It would be im- 
possible to pronounce confidently on so large 
a question, and we can merely commend the 
subject to statistical inquirers. If they apply 
themselves to the investigation, we might dis- 
cover some useful hints, and even find out in 
time what particular schools of art or theology 
are mest destructive; whether, for example, a 
Calvinist generally lives as long as an Arminian, 
or a classical as a romantic poet. The field is 
boundless, and we are content to leave the 
development of the subject to those who may 
have time and opportunity to work it out. 


——~+0e—__—_—__ 


Practicat.—This laconic but sensible Ger- 
man ought to be sent out to lecture among the 
people : 

“T sall tell you how it vas. I drink mine 
lager; den I put mine hand on mine head, and 
dere vosh vone pain. Den I put mine han on 
mine body, and dere vosh anoder pain. Den 
I put mine hand in mine pocket, and there was 
notting. SoIjine mid de demperance. Now 
dere is no pain more in mine head, and de pain 
in mine body vas all gone away. I put mine 
han in mine pocket, and dere vas dwenty tol- 
lars. So I stay mit de demperance.” 
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“IT CAN NOT QUIT IT.” 





T is said of men that they can not quit 

drinking; they can not stop if they try; 
they have tried and found it impossible. There 
is both truth and falsehood in this statement. 
They can quit, and they can not quit. Men 
are influenced by motives, and when a strong 
motive is brought to bear, through one or 
more faculties, other faculties yield submission, 
and are held at bay for months and years, or 
for life. If these strong motives are removed, 
the disobedient, eager faculties rush in for 
their gratification. There are many people 
accustomed to the use of alcoholic liquors of 
whom it is believed and said that they try 
hard, promise reform, repent, weep, and pray, 
yet about so often the yearning for liquor is 
so strong that they can not possibly resist it, 
and they would go through fire or water to 
get it. We know of some such cases—men of 
respectability, influence, and wealth, who think 
and feel that they must have it. They can re- 
frain from using it a week or a month; but 
the periodical fever comes on and they yield, 
jeopardizing their business, horrifying their 
friends, wasting their property, and disgracing 
themselves anew. When the paroxysm is 
over, and the spree ended, they are sorry, 
ashamed, repentant, sad, and unhappy, and for 
the time being they think that they will never 
touch it again. But should a man of this 
stamp lose his wife, whose life he had embit- 
tered by his intemperance, in process of time 
he may begin to think of marrying again, and 
then he will clean himself, and become sober as 
a clock; for even two years not touching a 
drop, and then, thinking himself entirely free 
from the dominion of the habit, talks bravely 
and nobly, and demeans himself like a thor- 
oughly reformed man. In one short month 
after his marriage his second wife awakes to 
the horrid fact that her husband is a drunkard. 
For ten years he pursues his old habits, and 
the broken-hearted woman, like her prede- 
cessor, finds rest in the grave. In process of 
time the same noble reformation may be gone 
through with, with all apparent sincerity and 
radical thoroughness. And he may be lucky 
enough to find another wife, and then again 
he goes to the dogs. The man is honest in all 
this. He thinks he is reformed, and talks 
about his former habits with shame and abhor- 
rence. Why does he break down again? When 
strengthened by all these noble resolutions, 
when fortified by all these elevated impulses, 





why doesn’t he keep his pledge? Why does 
he go again to ruin? The answer is simple. 
It is found in Phrenology, and nowhere else. 
When his social nature is strongly excited, it 
assumes the control of his character. It sub- 
ordinates appetite; it strengthens will; it en- 
nobles pride and ambition; it stimulates con 
science and judgment. It is not mere pas- 
sion, though passion may be the instigator of 
the activity of the higher faculties, but the 
grandest elements of his manhood revolve 
around his affections, and all that is noble 
in him is organized in favor of the right 
Then he can say to the appetite for alcoholic 
liquors, “ Get thee behind me, Satan,” and the 
appetite obeys. Indeed, it is not permitted to 
rise. But when he has consummated his object, 
and has won his prize, the force of this com- 
bination of faculties is measurably broken. In 
some cases, however, marriage but serves to 
intensify the faculties which were‘combined in 
bringing about the marriage, and perhaps in 
a well-organized human being that should al- 
ways be the case. 

There are many analogous instances illustra- 
tive of this same principle. How Acquisitive- 
ness serves to repress the rampant action of 
Combativeness! If a man bends over his 
counter to a customer in an earnest endeavor 
to close a bargain by which considerable profit 
is to be realized, how bland he will be when 
the customer rasps him and exasperates his 
Combativeness! Love of gain and the activity 
of the faculties which expect to be gratified 
through the possession of the expected gain, 
serve to rub down and repress the faculties of 
anger, and he will be pliant and mellow to his 
customer, when, if there were not profit in- 
volved in the bargain, he would, if thus in- 
sulted, turn him out of his place. The hungry 
wolf-mother will tear up her prey, dividing it 
with her whelps, denying the gratification of 
her own appetite under the restraining influ 
ence of her mother love. 

In one sense the man can not help indulging 
his debased appetite for opium, tobacco, or 
alcoholic liquors. In another respect, as we 
have seen, he can arouse such an array of 
faculties as to regulate and control even this 
master passion. 

We have no right to form bad habits, We 
put our necks unwittingly under the yoke, and 
find it grievous to be borne. Forming bad 
habits is easy, sometimes pleasant. The infin- 
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ences are insidious, and we become the victims 
of our own folly. Men sometimes good-natur- 
edly sign their names, and thus take the re- 
sponsibilities of others; and when the sheriff 
comes and sweeps away their home, or breaks 
up their business and takes their last dollar, 
they find themselves in the meshes of the law, 
and can not help themselves. There is such a 
thing as riveting upon ourselves bad habits 
beyond our unaided efforts to release ourselves, 
and only the grace of God and a change of 
heart supplementing resolution will save them. 

Drunkenness comes to be a disease, even 
chronic, and man’s powers of resistance are 
vanquished. His will is broken down. Con- 
finement in an Inebriate Asylum for a year 
would, in some cases, radically cure those who 
can not to-day, unaided, deny themselves the 
cup. Being confined till the bodily disease, 
till that yearning fire of the nervous system 
has had time to die out, a reform may be 
effected. 

How important it is that our young people 
“taste not, touch not, handle not” the ac- 
cursed thing which insidiously steals away 
their brains, and paralyzes their power of 
resistance, and fastens upon them a slavery 
which, in some instances, they seem unable to 
break. If we could sweep away the whole 
system of alcoholic stimulation from the earth, 
we would do so, feeling that we could heartily 
ask God’s blessing on the act. If we could 
sweep away tobacco utterly, and forever, from 
scourging the human race, we would willingly 
deny ourselves any and every luxury of life, 
satisfied that we had acted according to His 
will. 

When will young men learn “ to avoid the 
appearance of evil,” to be content with nutri- 
tion, and not recklessly become slaves to stim- 
ulation? “Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil.” 


—_—__++e-___— 


TELL HOW YOU GAINED IT. 


BY LITTLE HOMB BODY. 


UR lives are filled with all kinds of 

drawbacks and failures, but who cares 
to listen to the doleful tales that are past 
cure? Youth is full of bright hopes, and 
shakes its finger at mountains that need 
climbing, and rivers that must be crossed. 
Do not hang on their coat-tails and cry, 
“Shipwreck!” far better the way to show 
them the slender board that brought some 





soul safe to the shore. Yes, if for years you 
ran into snags only, or lost your way by 
reason of fogs, and at last found the true 
path, lead your listener into the road that 
gave you a safe harbor, and tell him how you 
gained it. 

Are you a business man—have you worked 
early and late to find that you have reached 
the goal of your ambitious plans, only to say 
to the young around you: “ Look at yonder 
drunkard and spendthrift?” We turn from 
a picture that gives us scenes of misfortune 
only; we care not to impress our hearts with 
woe-begone objects, but a laugh, a happy 
face, or a beautiful thought—how long it 
lingers! and who can tell the influence it has 
in our long lifetime? Will you, then, a suc- 
cessful man of business, seal up the secret of 
your successes, and be content to hold the 
photographs of ill luck and wretchedness of 
others before the world? Will you burn the 
candle of life all through, and never light a 
neighbor’s? Has it given a clear, steady 
light, brightening yoar days with golden 
gladness, and will you not “Tell how you 
gained it?” 

Have you reared a family that are blessed 
with health, and can you only point to the 
pale faces across the way, and never tell the 
world how the roses came to the cheeks of 
your own household? Are our lives narrow- 
ing down so that we must hide our cards of 
fortune, and play out as though we were on 
the brink of ruin? 

Oh! don’t for the sake of the sunshine 
that comes so lavishly; don’t talk of thun- 
derstorms and calamities continually. Life 
has more days of fortune than otherwise; 
and, if perchance, you imagine you have 
missed it ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
give the hundredth time the praise, and for- 
get the others, and “Tell how you gained 
it.” 

——_ +e ———— 


“WORK WHILE ’TIS DAY.” 
Bstter to strive and climb, 
And never reach the goal, 
Than to drift along with time— 
An aimless, worthless soul. 
Ay, better to climb and fall, 
Or sow, though the yield be small, 
Than to throw away, day after day, 
And never strive at all. 
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A GOOD MEMORY. 


_ is it that one has a good mem- 
ory and another a very treach- 
erous memory? Why is it that one 
remembers one class of observations, 
thoughts, and experiences, and immedi- 
ately forgets other matters? Again, 
why does the retentiveness of one’s mem- 
ory fluctuate ? being clearer and stronger 
at one time or period than at another? 
Such questions are asked by many 
who find their memories giving way, 
and are unable to account for the fact. 
It may be stated as a general proposi- 
tion, that the memory, like all the senses, 
depends for its clearness and retentive- 
ness ON HEALTHFUL BODILY CONDITIONS. 
When the health is perfect, all the organs 
of the body performing their functions 
normally, digestion, circulation, and 
breathing being perfect, the sleep regu- 
lar and abundant, by which the senses 
are fully fed and recuperated ; when stim- 
ulants and narcotics are avoided, and the 
faculties are not overstrained in any way, 
then one ought to enjoy a clear, strong 
memory. But the memory requires 
training, drill, and discipline, the same 
as other faculties. Without special cul- 
ture the organs of Time and Tune would 
never permit their owner to excel in the 
higher departments of classical music. 
There are as many kinds of memory 
as there are different faculties of mind. 
The memory of colors depends on the or- 
° 








gan of Color; that of sizes, forms, shapes, 
ete., on special organs. Calculation re- 
members numbers and computations, 
The organ of Order remembers to put 
things in their places. Locality remem- 
bers geographical lines, and traces out 
on the map certain places. It also lo- 
cates objects and remembers where. 
Language remembers words. Eventu- 
ality has a mental pigeon-hole, as it 
were, in which it stores away historical 
and other events, which it brings forth 
on the demand of any of the other 
faculties. Acquisitiveness, with Consci- 
entiousness, remembers what it owes; 
but if Conscientiousness be small, then 
Acquisitiveness may only remember 
what may be due from another! In 
the late Congressional investigations into 
the Credit Mobilier affair, it will be seen 
that honorable members had fluctuating 
memories. 

Seriously, a dull, sluggish tempera- 
ment, a muddy, opaque mind obtains 
but an indistinct impression of anything, 
and he will remember little else than 
that which relates to appetite or passion. 
A fine, clear mental temperament may 
be likened to the well-prepared plate of 
the photographer, which, when placed in 
position and in right relations to the ob- 
ject to be impressed, a clear, sharp pic- 
ture is produced. And if plate, chemi- 
cals, and other conditions be all right, 
the picture will not soon fade away, but 
last. So of the memory. One thing 
more should be named as a further illus- 
tration of what is required to constitute 
lasting impressions, When several of 
the organs of the brain are concerned in 
the transaction, the impression will be 
deeper than when a smaller number of 
organs are engaged. For example, a 
young gentleman is introduced for the 
first time to an ordinary young lady. 
He soon forgets her name and residence, 
and feeling no particular interest in her, 
only remembers the fact of meeting her. 
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On the other hand, if the lady proves 
“a perfect magnet,” she fascinates him, 
she wakes up his whole mind. Every 
faculty is aroused, and when her name 
is mentioned he at once catches and re- 
members it. Her every feature is 
scanned—eyes, head, hair, nose, mouth, 
lips, teeth, chin, etc.; he will not forget 
a line in her entire make-up. Her step, 
her voice, her smile, or her frown leaves 
an almost indelible impression on one 
who is thoroughly interested. This is 
the point. If one would remember, he 
must pay particular attention, and then, 
if he have the brain, the temperament, 
and the health, he will have a good rec- 
ollection of the subject of his notice. 

If one’s sight, hearing, or other senses 
become blunted by improper use or 
by abuse, he must suffer until restored. 
If one uses alcoholic stimulants, tobacco, 
opium, or drug poisons; if he commits 
the error of overeating, or if he indulges 
an evil temper, or if he perverts his so- 
cial nature, it will “tell” on all his senses, 
and his memory among the rest. 

One who was widely known for hav- 
ing a remarkably retentive memory was 
taken ill, and sent for a physician, who 
prescribed “powerful medicines ”—not- 
withstanding which he survived—and 
now, though restored to general health, 





finds his memory so unreliable that it is 
a great annoyance to him. Had he es- 
caped the doctor and the drugs, on re- 
covering his health it is likely that his 
memory would also have been restored 
to him. It was the poison in his system 
that weakened the nerves on which the 
memory depends. When one’s body 
becomes prostrated, the nerves and mem- 
ory go with it; when one is restored by 
hygienic agencies, all his faculties will 
come again into healthtul action. 

In conclusion. If one would have a 
good memory he must have good health, 
on which the brain and its faculties de- 
pend. He must have a good tempera- 
ment, and the organs well developed, 
He must pay attention, be interested, 
and revolve the matter over and over in 
his mind, if necessary, to become thor- 
oughly impressed. Then he must review 
at night the transactions of the day, and 
depend on his memory rather than on 
a memorandum book. Bright-minded 
men, who can not read or write, are said 
to have better memories of the little they 
do know, than educated men who de- 
pend on pen and paper instead of their 
memories. Still, one may be highly ed- 
ucated and have a clear, retentive mem- 
ory, and another be as ignorant as a 
horseblock, and remember very little. 


—_+0+ 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


VALUED correspondent asks us to 

consider the questions of Freemasonry, 
Odd Fellowship, etc., and to state our views 
thereon. He inquires if secret societies are 
compatible with democratic republican insti- 
tutions; whether they are in harmony with 
Christian principles, and what would be the 
effects should a sufficient number of these 
persons combine in a political or religious 
effort to attain a particular end, etc. 

Our answer must be general and brief. 
We find in practical Christianity a field broad 
enough for all our charities, quite large 
enough for the fullest exercise of all our 





minds. A human being is a human being, 
whether he belongs to our kin, our church, 
our society, our community, or our nation. 
In the sight of heaven, one is as good as an- 
other, if he behaves as well. The unfortunate, 
the insane, the criminal, the imbecile deserve, 
and are entitled to, our sympathies and care, 
Being a member of a secret society does not 
in the least exempt one from helping these 
unfortunates, nor does it in the least exempt 
us from fulfilling the requirements of Chris- 
tianity, which is, to quote from the highest 
authority, “to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep oneself un- 
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spotted from the world.” Good men, Chris- 
tian men, have united with one or the other 
of the popular secret societies, and there are 
equally good men who have no desire and no 
occasion to join them. It is a matter, we 
take it, in which each may or should judge 
for himself what he will do. In a free coun- 
try, where our political, religious, and social 
privileges are alike to one and to all, we see 
no occasion for such combinations. Still, 
they may have their uses, as they most assur- 
edly have their abuses. Just now, while 
penning this paragraph, there comes to our 
table a handsomely-printed quarto monthly 
journal, entitled The Freemason, It is edited 
by G. F. Gouley, and published in St. Louis, 
Mo., at $2 a year. Its motto is this: “ Masonry 
is the center of the union between good men 
and true.” 

Of thé several similar publications which 
come to us “in exchange,” we regard this as 
one of the best. We copy the following edi- 
torial from it: 


HIGH-SOUNDING TITLES. 


The farther we recede from the simple and pure 
York Rite Masonry, the more we become lost in 
the labyrinth of titles which really amount to 
nothing but wind. We were much pleased in 
reading over the proceedings of the National Con- 
vention of Royal and Select Masters in New York, 
last June, to see that there was a strong tendency 
to cut off some of the peacock feathers on jackdaw 
positions. The Council and Chapter bodies have 
eatirely too many “‘Grand”’ titles in subordinate 
positions. Supposing we were to wander through 
some half-finished cathedral, or State house, and 
ask a workman ‘* Who is that workman yonder—is 
he the superintendent ?”’ and he should answer, 
“No, he is the Grand overseer,” and you should 
ask, ‘* Well, where is the superintendent ?” and he 
should answer, ‘You will find the Most Puissant 
Grand Master up stairs ;’’ and you should want to 
see the architect, and the workman should take 
you to the “‘ Most Excellent,” sitting on a stone, 
seeing that all was going on according to his plans, 
what would you think? For ourselves, we should 
come to the conclusion that the whole establish- 
ment was under the control of a lot of laborers 
escuped from a lunatic asylum, if it were not that 
the building presented such beautiful proportions, 
and exhibited such evidences of skill and strength. 
Nothing is more beautifully proportionate than 
the grand structure of Freemasonry, but through 
the inventions of a lot of charlatans and costume 
makers, our noble Temple has been rendered a 
langhing-stock among intelligent profanes, and 
has afforded the most salient point of attack from 
our enemies. 





The terms “Most”? and “Grand” have no 
proper place in subordinate bodies. As for the 
many still more high-sounding titles in other 
Rites, they sound, to an intelligent person, very 
much like burlesque; and, when seen in priat, 
they resemble seven mystic colors on an Indian’s 
face, surrounded with rattle shells and feathers. 
All the imitative societies of the age have tried to 
add dignity, fuss and feathers, until they have be- 
come simply ridiculous; yet we do not regret this 
particularly, for it helps to prove them to the world 
as separate from the York Rite of Masonry, and 
therefore not a part of us. We would much de- 
sire to see the whole American system of the 
Lodge, Chapter, Council, and Commandery sim- 
plified to the noble and granite-like structure of 
the Lodge, the real creative power and conservator 
of all Masonry. Companions and Sir Knights, 
learn a lesson of wisdom in time, and use all your 
influence to curb the growing tendency of high- 
fallutin titles, which amount to nothing. Princi- 
ples and genuine lessons are everything. 

We had occasion, the other day, to look over a 
certain document, issued from Charleston, 8. C., 
dated June 30, 1868, signed by Albert Pike and 
Albert G. Mackey, and headed thus: “Tue Svu- 
PREME Council, Mother Council of the World, of 
the Sovereigns, the Grand Inspectors General, 
Grand Elect Knights of the Holy House of the 
Temple, Grand Commanders of the Holy Empire,”’ 
ete., ete., ete. !!! and this brought to our minds 
how supremely ridiculous was al] this supreme 
hash, served up in the Supreme Mother Council 
of the World, and how it turned the stomach of 
every honest Mason, when compared and placed 
alongside the grand and simple, yct really supreme 
title, the “‘Granp LopGeE or THE STATE OF Mis- 
sOURI.”’ 

When we take into consideration that all the 
Masonic powers of the World, so called, are abso- 
lutely and emphatically dependent upon Blue 
Lodge membership, any one can realize in a mo- 
ment the gigantic farce attempted by the sky- 
scraping assertions of a lot of Rites, not one of 
which is older than 1802, and not one of which has 
any “‘ Masonic’’ foundation, in fact. 

We believe in pure and good lessons, no matter 
by what Rite or by what sort of society they may 
be taught, but we hold that the greater part of the 
effect is destroyed when the idca is swallowed up 
and lost in a library of adjectives. 

Relative to this subject, we are opposed to a 
promiscuous and secular publication of Masonic 
titles, even when genuine. Some even of the most 
extravagant ones may be proper enough upon 
strictly official documents, but when it comes to 
parading them in the public press, before a world 
that knows no more of them than a Turk does of 
Chimese, it becomes mere child’s play before 
grown people; or, rather, it reminds us of a lot of 
Chinese soldiers trying to frighten off the United 
States Navy by placing a row of earthen pots 
(mouths outward) on a mud pile, to resemble a fort. 
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Brethren, the time has come for reformation in 
this line. When the simple lambskin apron fails 
to publish to the world that we are ‘‘ Freemasons,” 
then “‘ Freemasonry ”’ is DEAD. 

When the sacred and endearing title of ‘‘ Bro- 
ther’’ fails to distinguish us as those bound by the 
strongest bonds of fraternity, then the unity of 
the “‘brotherhood” is pzap. The broad-shoul- 
dered and muscular benevolence of mankind does 
not develop itself in long-extended compliments, 
as do the Spanish people, and then assassinate 
you in the dark; it steps square to the front, and 
says, ‘‘I am your brother and your friend, and will 
die for you!’’ Our Brother Albert, Prince of 
Wales, is always announced officially by about 
two dozen titles of the most imposing nature, and 
yet they all depend upon the words “ heir appa- 
rent ;” let these disappear from the Royal calen- 
dar, and he becomes simply “ Brother Albert.’’ 
So with all the high-sounding and empty Masonic 
titles; they all depend upon membership in the 
Ledge ; let that drop, and “ The Supreme Com- 
mander of the Mother Council of the World’ becomes 
what? worse than a profane—a non-affiliate. We 
once went up in a balloon, and after being lost 
sight of by those we left, yet could see the earth, 
and, oh, heavens, how small it looked! Almost 
the first object we lost sight of (and thank God 
for it) was a most self-important official, who evi- 
dently thought he owned the air, and tried to keep 
us from going up. As we receded from his swal- 
lowed-up importance, he grew beautifully less, 
and finally looked like a red ant, and then he 
looked like—nothing. As we performed our 
aerial flight, we ruminated upon the miserable 
emptiness of human nothingness. We wondered 
how that official would look under a microscope 
that could take ina world. We came to the con- 
clusion that the ‘‘ All-Seeing Eye of God” might 
find him, but that he, in his brief importance, was 
too big to find God. The world is full of such 
people, and by such people the work is filled with 
titles that do not amount to a row of pins. 

On the 7th of October, A. D. 1872—A. L. 5872— 
A. O. 754, we stepped into a restaurant to get a 
lunch, and had to wait until a tall man, witha 
yard of hair, got through with a lot of oysters 
(which he ate like any other bon vivant), and be- 
coming impatient, we inquired the name of the 
gentleman with such a fine appetite, and was in- 
formed by the well-posted clerk, ‘‘That is the 
Supreme Commander of the Mother. Council of 
the World—he is, in fact, the highest Mason in 
the World.” We asked nothing more, and said 
nothing. We were satisfied—we felt the inspira- 
tion creeping o’er us—we felt that we stood in the 
awful presence of one who makes worms crawl 
when he stamps on the ground, and yet he could 
eat oysters on the half shell like the balance 
of us. 

Then we thought of our balloon trip, and won- 
dered if all those heavy titles he wore might not 
lift. him up, and thus save the expense of gas. We 





got through with our lunch, and that helped our 
logic, which led to the conclusion that, as he 
governed the Masonic life of the ‘ world,” space 
amounted to nothing with him, hence by a balloon 
ride we could not escape him, for we could not 
escape the “world.” Dear reader, you can not 
imagine how large A. P. looked to us then; he 
looked like a mountain—a mountain that had 
struggled and brought forth a mouse. The far- 
ther you get from greatness the less it looks. The 
farther you get from high-sounding titles the 
nearer you get to pure and genuine Freemasonry. 
Let every Freemason of the American system 
ponder this fact weil, and lead him to do all he 
can to discourage an exhibition of titles before 
the world, which possess no power, and can result 
in nothing but the contempt of sensible people. 


From this quotation it will be seen that 
there are some ridiculous practices in this an- 
cient order, but we need not comment upon 
them, as the editor of the Freemason has dis- 
charged that duty well enough. In the same 
number we find “ Warnings against Impos- 


tors:” 
IMPOSTOR. 


Milam Lodge, No 2, Nacogdoches, Texas, duly 
ous that a man styling himself E. C. Granville, 
. +» $3°, member of St. Thomas Lodge, 49, 
‘Ancient Egyptian Rite of F. and A. M., ete., with 


33°. of Red Land Lodge, No. 3, San Augustine, 
Texas. From examination, the brethern of said 
Lodge, No. 2, believe him to be an ignorant impos- 
tor. Further: on the 26th of August last, re- 
ceived communication from Louis Dumenge, of 
Red Land Lodge. No. 3, San Augustine, Texas, 
dated Martinsville, Nacogdoches County, Texas, 
August 15, 1872, stating some time ago an impos- 
tor hailed him, stating that he was a member in 
good standing of St. Thomas Lodge, No. 49, at 
Thomasville, Georgia ; found him “ pretty bright ;”” 
he stated he was going to teach high school in 
Crockett, Houston County, Texas, and recommend- 
ed him to Bro. W. D. Peevey, W. M. of Milam Lodge 
No 2. Since, he (Brother Dumenge) has learned 
that he is traveling through Texas, imposing on 
the Fraternity, and that he now passes himself for 
me (Lewis Dumenge) wherever he goes. Said E. 
C. Granville, as he called himself, is a Frenchman, 
from the west of France; about five feet four in- 
ches in height ; has cat-looking, greyish-blue eyes ; 
rather sharp nose; rather large mouth ; hair of 
chestnut cast; medium buila; had shaved clean a 
short time previous to my seeing him; stated that 
he had been a Catholic priest ; to some persons that 
he is an Episcopal minister, and as it suits his 
views he is a Methodist, Baptist, or anything 
he thinks will gull money to his capacious maw ; 
stated he was going to 8an Antonia via Crockett, 
to see his mother; says heis a druggist, a chemist, 
and doctor; speaks French well, also Spanish or 
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Mexican ; speaks English pretty well; also pro- 
fesses to speak Italian. In the language of Broth- 
er Dumenge, “ He is a smart rascal; too smart to 
be about imposing on the Fraternity.” 

Chairman of the Relief Committee, Galveston, 
Texas, informs me that Charles A. Melton, (now 
in Texas,) had been expelled by Treadwell Lodge, 
No. 113, A. F. and A. M., Virginia, for unmasonic 
conduct. 

{The above we extract from the official report 
of the Grand Secretary of Louisiana.—Ep. FREe- 
MASON. | 


It may be thought ungenerous to the better 
class of Freemasons, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that inquiries are frequently made at 
our office for members of the Masonic fra- 
ternity by individuals who smell very strong 
of tobacco, and some combine the aroma of 





whiskey with their tobacco. We do not sup- 
pose, however, that they are the best repre- 
sentatives, by any means, of this honorable 
and ancient order. There are said to be 
black sheep in many flocks, and these may be 
such, especially as we have seen articles in 
the representative publications deploring the 
prevalence of tobacco-using and wine-drink- 
ing among members. We have heard it re- 
marked that some members of the frater- 
nity stay out late at night and do not always 
go “straight ” home from their Lodges; their 
wives and children are not allowed to accom- 
pany them, of course, to or from their Lodges. 
There are said to be a considerable number 
of Freemasons who never marry ; but we ape 
of opinion that the majority are husbands. 
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PHRENOLOGY ON TRIAL. 





“ACTION OF THE BRAIN.—M. Fournié communi- 
cates to Les Mondes the following interesting ex- 
periment on the cerebro-spinal nervous system of 
animals. He says: ‘I wished to determine a pro- 
eess which would permit me to ~~ — 
of the brain without destroying life. ith this 
view, | made a small hole in the skull of a living 
animal, by means of the instrument used in sur- 
gery for osseous sutures; then across this hole [ 

ntroduced the needle of a hypodermic syringe 

gets ae Pravaz), and, at the point of the brain 

wished to destroy, I injected a caustic solu- 
tion, chloride of zine colored blue. The part 
touched by the fluid was injured; consequently 
it ceased to fulfil, its functions. After the 
subject had reposed, I noted the symptoms 

resented for some twenty-four hours, and then 

illed the animal. I discovered readily the in- 
jured part by the induration of the tissues and 
the blue coloration. The experiments show plainly 
that simple perception resides in the optic couches 
(couches optiques), that distinct perception and 
memory require the mem ge | of the cortical pe- 
riphery, and that the lesion of the convolutions is 
kot accompanied by paralysis of the members, but 
only by weakening.’ The author proposes to ex- 
tend these experiments, with a view of arriving 
at further important results.” 


E find the above going the rounds of 
the press, and it is difficult to im- 


agine what will be the upshot of the matter. . 


This series of experiments, made in order to 
learn the functions of parts not exposed dur- 
ing life, by means of wounding and poison- 
ing, is of a similar nature to that of vivisec- 
tion, as practiced by M. Flourens and others. It 
is at best but negative proof. Vivisection 
of the cerebellum, to demonstrate its func- 
tion, we proved conclusively in this JouRNAL 
—September number, 1870—is utterly falla- 
cious. In respect to cutting away a part of 








the cerebellum of pigeons, to learn the func- 
tions of that part of the brain, Prof. Dalton 
says, the pigeon sprawled and lost its balance 
on having two-thirds of the cerebellum cut 
away. And no wonder. The wonder isthat 
he did not sprawl and stagger for the last 
time. Prof. Dalton goes on to say, that “ In 
the course of five or six days, however, he 
had regained a considerable control over his 
voluntary movements, and at the end of six- 
teen days his power of muscular coordina- 
tion was so nearly perfect, that its deficiency, 
if any existed, was imperceptible. He was 
then killed; and, on examination, it was 
found that his cerebellum remained in nearly 
the same condition as immediately after the 
operation—about two-thirds of its substance 
being deficient, and no attempt having been 
made to restore the lost parts. We have also 
met with three other cases similar to the 
above, and in a little more than a fortnight 
the animals had nearly or quite recovered the 
natural control of their motions.” 

The piercing and poisoning of the brain 
may not be as severe a process, or produce 
so great a shock to the system, as rudely 
cutting away a considerable portion of the 
brain, but it is believed to be a very uncer- 
tain method of obtaining information. 

M. Fournié informs us that “ distinct per- 
ception and memory require the integrity of 


the cortical periphery,” or grey matter o she 
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brain—which is a doctrine taught by Phre- 
nology for three-quarters of a century. 

We wonder if these and other experi- 
mentors would acknowledge the fact, if their 
cuttings and poisonings of the brain should 
conclusively prove that Gall and Spurzheim 
were right in locating the phrenological or- 
gans. Their efforts for half a century have 
been sedulously directed to efforts seeking to 
disprove or invalidate the facts of Phrenol- 
ogy; and when one of them finds a point 





which seems, under his manipulation, to 
throw a cloud over the claims of Phrenology, 
in any respect, or in regard to a single facul- 
ty, it is curious to see the eager joy with 
which nearly the whole learned world catches 
at the statement, and seems to rejoice at the 
probability of its truth. No new truth has 
been so violently and persistently assailed ; 
and we proudly venture the assertion that no 
subject has so completely vindicated itself as 
Phrenology. 


—__+0+—__ 


LOOK OUT FOR WOLVES! 


OT the Tammany Ring of swindling 
- politicians alone; not the “ cornering” 
gamblers in railway stocks; not the emigrant 
swindlers, the mock auctioneers, nor the gift 
jewelry or sawdust swindlers, have a monop- 
oly of wicked work. Ruilway corporations 
may corrupt State Legislatures, and even 
prominent members of Congress take a hand 
in “ big things,” by which to make money for 
themselves through cousins, nephews, son-in- 
laws, or other cat’s paws. Witness the recent 
startling disclosures in the Credit Mobilier 
investigation. But smaller, lower, and meaner 
rogues have their little games by which to 
slaver you all over with lies and false prom- 
ises, and by which to get their thievish hands 
into your pockets. Here is a “trap” set to 
catch “greenhorns.” It is published in a 
newspaper, and sent to certain persons, who 
are expected to put a foot in the trap. The 
paragraph reads as follows: 

AN OVER ISSUE. 


The authorities in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington have been considerably 
astounded concerning an over issue of “ green- 
backs.” It seems that some time ago the 
printing department was required to furnish 
quite a large amount, and in getting the 
paper ready a mistake occurred involving an 
over issue of many million dollars. This ex- 
cess came into the hands of the printers, who, 
we understand, are offering it at a great dis- 
count. Of course the money being perfectly 
genuine is as good as any ever issued. 


With the above is sent a circular, of which 
the following is a copy: 


Rep, Detarretp & Co., BANK-NOTE ENGRAVERS, } 
No. 88 Broapway, New YORK. 


Dear Frienp: Believing that every one is anx- 
ious to make money, if they can do so safely, and 
being able to secure speedy and gigantic profits 





to all who will co-operate with us, we offer no ex- 
cuse or apology for bringing to your notice a spec- 
ulation in which any spirited or energetic man can 
not fail to become wealthy in a few weeks without 
any one suspecting the secret of his good fortune. 

To be plain, we have for sale an immense quan- 
tity of greenbacks, and want one good reliable 
agent in each section of the country to assist us in 
disposing of them. The means whereby they 
came into our possession you may perhaps have 
seen in the public newspapers, and will therefore 
be at no loss to understand how it is that they can 
be offered so cheaply. 

This money is not counterfeit, but the real genu- 
ine article. It consists of 25 and 50c. stamps, and 
$1, $2, $5, $10, and $20 bills, and you can, by or- 
dering promptly, be supplied with any quantity, 
at prices which are really trifling when the im- 
mense gain to be immediately and certainly real- 
ized is considered. We do not sell less than $1,250, 
the price of which is $120; but if you are unwil- 
ling to invest so much at once, we will for the first 
time send you that quantity upon receipt of $10 
by express, and you pay the balance when you get 
it. For larger amounts a reductton will be made, 
and will be supplied on similar terms, thus: $120 
will buy $1,250, for which $10 is to be sent by ex- 
press with the order; $200 will buy $2,500, for 
which $20 is to be sent by express with the order; 
$350 will buy $5,000, for which $30 is to be sent by 
express with the order; $600 will buy $10,000, for 
which $50 is to be sent by express with the order. 

We know that you will pay the balance prompt- 
ly, as you will not be satisfied with only one lot, 
but will want the supply to continue. Remit by 
express, and by express only! Never write or send 
by mail. We do not claim or receive letters by 
mail, therefore any so sent will be lost. [For the 
very good reason that the Post-Office Department 
will not deliver letters to these swindlers, while 
express companies must deliver.—Ep.] Recollect 
this, and remit only by express. It is wise to ab- 
stain from writing much on this subject. The less 
said the better. You will doubtless see the pro- 
priety of ordering largely at once: There is no 
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harm in the business—you may as well use the 
money as any one else, as you can most assuredly 
realize in a few weeks more than you can accu- 
mulate in years in ordinary transactions. We are 
convinced that you will deem it worth trying, as 
such chances do not often occur. We leave the 
matter to your own discretion, feeling that ‘“‘a 
hint to the wise is sufficient.” Let us hear from 
you. We are Masons of many years’ standing, 
and our Masonic word of honor is pledged for the 
faithful performance of all our undertakings. 
Address by express always. Pay the expressage, 
and deduct it from the money you send us. Also 
be sure to return this letter with your order. 
In F. L. and T., Fraternally yours, 
REID, DELAFIELD & Co. 


P. 8. Our only terms are stated in this letter. 
No departure from them or any other proposal 
will for a moment be entertained. It will there- 
fore be quite useless for you to write without 
sending cash. Always send by express, never by 
mail—positively never. Be sure to return this let- 
ter with your order. 





[Our State prisons are crowded, but there 
will be room made for more, and those 
who engage in this “ business” of buying 
and selling greenbacks of this kind will 
“fetch up” in one of the penitentaries. Who 
wishes to invest? Look out! If we believed 
in hanging for robbing, we should know 
where to begin. It is the duty of every good 
citizen to help hunt down and shut up all 
these desperate and heartless miscreants, 
whose efforts are given to making rogues and 
thieves of poor, ignorant, and weak-minded 
human beings. The wolves should be caught, 
shut up, or exterminated before they spoil the 
flocks. Reader, will you not assist? Unless 
we can rid the country of wicked swindlers, 
thieves, gamblers, and robbers, we shall, year 
by year, greatly increase the crop of robbers 
and murderers. We must catch and imprison 
the swindlers. } 


—_~+0e—_____ 


DISHONEST STATESMANSHIP. 


—o—_ 


T was a learned and experienced states- 
man who expressed the sentiment which 
we hear reiterated now-a-days, but in briefer 
language, that “every man has his price.” 
Of all men we have the right to expect the 
exercise of fairness and honesty in their deal- 
ings with others. It is their duty, and we 
therefore have the right to command it. If 
any distinction can be drawn between men with 
reference to the performance of duty, with a 
strict regard to justice and integrity, we cer- 
tainly should make it the case of those who are 
entrusted with the administration of Govern- 
ment, or those whom the people delegate to 
prepare laws for them. If such as these 
prove recreant to their trust, setting aside and 
ignoring their grave responsibilities, and 
converting their official position into a mere 
broker’s shop, in which they sell their votes 
and legislative functions to selfish, greedy 
speculators and capitalists, thus perverting 
the very spirit of government, and introduc- 
ing all ithe elements of social and political 
disintegration, can any punishment be too 
severe ? 

A bombshell has lately fallen into the 
midst of our nation’s politics, in the shape 
of the Credit Mobilier disclosures. The 
startling and disgusting revelations of Con- 





gressional corruption constitute a topic of 
universal discussion, and have awakened 
public attention to the imperious necessity 
of reorganizing elective methods. It would 
appear that the very elections of State repre- 
sentatives in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentives are bought and sold; he who 
has the most money to offer for votes, or the 
most pledges of official favor to give, being 
more likely to secure the coveted seat. Mem- 
bers of Congress have been shown, even by 
their own confession, to have paid or pledged 
during their election canvass, many times 
the amount of their legitimate salary for a 
whole term. Witness the notorious affair of 
the Kansas senatorship. 

On all sides the question is raised: How 
shall we purify our public offices? and amid 
the theories and methods mooted, there are 
very few which bear the test of a rational 
criticism. Two or three years ago a member 
of Congress arose in his place and gravely 
offered a resolution to have a phrenological 
examiner appointed to consider the mental 
and moral organization of persons who should 
be nominated for office in the National Legis- 
lature. Fully appreciative of the need of 
the nation to have good men, he was desirous 
of throwing about the matter of appointment 
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and of election all the safe-guards wisdom 
might suggest, and he knew of no better test 
of capability and honesty than personal ex- 
amination at the hands of a competent 
phrenologist. Of course this proposition 
was pooh-poohed, and now the investigations 
of the Credit Mobilier affair give us some of 
the reasons why members of Congress did 
not wish to have their heads manipulated. 
Let it be clearly understood, however, that 
Phrenclogy is a practical system, and if 
wanted, will not be slow to afford its aid in 
the important and difficult process of plac- 
ing good and competent men in office. 


——_4~96¢—__—— 

HUGH STOWELL BROWN ON AMERI- 
- CANS. 

* HE People of America” was the subject 


of the third lecture which the Rev. 
Hugh Stowell Brown delivered in his chapel, 
Myrtle Street, since his return from the United 
States. There was a very large audience. In 
speaking of the physique of the American peo- 
ple, he said the proportion of tall men was 
much greater than in our country, although it 
was very rarely that a florid, fresh, jolly-looking 
man was to be met with in the United States. 
This he attributed in a great measure to their 
diet, to their want of physical exertion, and to 
their living in a high artificial temperature. In 
personal cleanliness the American seemed supe- 
rior to the English people; very few signs of 
poverty were to be met with, and not a work- 
house did he see during the whole of his tour 


through the United States. He was told that 
out of a population of 1,000,000 in New York 
only 1,800 (?) persons were supported out of the 
public rates. The American people were dis- 
tinguished for their sobriety; he only saw six 
men and one woman intoxicated throughout 
the whole of his journeyings in the States, and 
it was rather a singular circumstance that he 
met two of them in Portland, the great center 
of Maine law (laughter). Among the weak- 
nesses of Americans the reverend gentleman 
particularly specified a love of finery, which 
also extended itself to their speech. But al- 
though the Americans indulged in “ tall” talk, 
they spoke better English than our own people, 
and there was this advantage in their language, 
that it was more uniform than with us. After 
noticing the business energy of the American 
people, Mr. Brown dwelt at considerable length 
upon their political life, and gave many illus- 
trations of the personal abuse which was had 
recourse to during the recent Presidential elec- 
tion, remarking, at the same time, that he never 
heard or saw in America anything more shame- 
ful, scandalous, and vulgar than the conduct of 
a man who, although belonging to the educat- 





ed classes, looked into the face of the Prime 
Minister and told him that he was a liar (hear, 
hear). Alluding to the administration of the 
law in the United States, the reverend gentle- 
man said he had been told that there was 
hardly a court of justice there which could not 
be bought; while the distrust with regard to 
the administration of the law appeared to be 
general. He next pointed out the amenities of 
American journalism, more particularly with 
regard to the “interviewing” of strangers ; 
gave several specimens of editorial “ courtes- 
ies,” which are continually being exchanged ; 
and added that, although the newspapers were 
less courteous, and although some of the editors 
displayed great ignorance of the rules of gram- 
mar, the publications were more lively than 
English newspapers. In conclusion, he noticed 
the extreme affability of the Americans, which 
contrasted most favorably with the taciturnity 
of the Englishman.—Liverpool Post. 


——_ #0 

An ApoLocy.—We regret exceedingly the 
appearance of the engraving of Miss Kellogg 
in the February number. We were not at all 
satisfied with the wood-cut, but it came to hand 
while printers were waiting, and so late that 
we could not spare the time necessary to have 
another engraved, and in the printing its char- 
acter became altered much for the worse. We 
shall order a new engraving from a recent and 
commended photographic portrait, and thus 
endeavor to do justice to our readers and our- 
selves by a fair representation of the features 
of the really handsome American prima donna. 

———__ +0e 

Burt. G. Wiper, M.D., very kindly 
came all the way from Ithaca, N. Y., last 
January, to tell, in a long lecture, the few 
people who assembled to hear him, what 
little he knew about Brains. In his intro- 
duction, he was candid enough to give us 
the key-note of his discourse by quoting 
Buffon, who spoke of brains as a “ mucous 
substance of no great importance.” This, it 
is to be presumed, is the view taken by many 
lecturers and others, who have no brains 
to spare or to speak of, and who really know 
no more about that organ and its functions 
than Buffon knew. It is so much easier for 
one to tell what he doesn’t know than it is 
to investigate, learn something, and then to 
teach real knowledge. But the Tribune, 
having arranged in advance of its delivery 
to print it, and that, too, in an extra, we shall 
be expected to notice it. We shall, therefore, 
pay our respects to the young B. Green Wil- 
der in an early number of this Journnat, 
when more weighty matters will permit. 
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THE CELT, OR THE ABORIGINAL OF EUROPE.—No. 1. 


HE question of the Celt in its various re- 

lations is somewhat obscure. In direct 
proportion, however, to its difficulty, and the 
degree in which it has excited and baffled 
human speculation, is the subject interesting. 
The connection which it develops between the 
present and the past, the extent of the space 
over which the survey of it carries us, and the 
light, however faint and interrupted, shed by 
it upon that wide waste of the time gone by 
which the torch of history has left in almost 
utter darkness, all combine to lure on the 
imagination, and at the same time to give to 
the inquiry much of a real utility and import- 
ance. 

All questions relating to man are of no small 
moment to us. Many interesting problems 
cluster around him, and the study of antiquity, 
especially, is calculated to afford broader and 
truer views of humanity. The movements of 
one age are intimately connected with those 
of another. Truth is enlarged upon as the 
centuries unfold, and there is a long Jine of de- 
velopment extending through the whole career 
of the human species. 

There is a vast difference between the state 
of the world now, with the mighty printing- 
press everywhere in perpetual operation, like 
a new power of nature, and the state of the 
world in earlier times. Of those earlier times 
our means of information are by no means the 
most extensive. It becomes us, however, to 
avail ourselves of all possible information. 
Much is always to be gained by careful and 
patient research. 

The country now called France was once 
the headquarters of the great race of the Celt. 
Britain, too, the land of our forefathers, was 
originally largely occupied by this race, and 
its monuments still remain. A branch moved 
downward into Spain. Asia Minor, and the 
lands of the rolling Danube, were not always 
strangers to its wandering tribes. Years before 
the advent of our Savior, a Celtic host under 
Brennus pressed down on great Rome herself. 
Many a time since then did the advancing 
strength of Rome come in contact with the 
once powerful race of the Celt, and many an 
interesting chapter in Rome’s history has been 
thereby occasioned. Coming originally from 





the sunny plains of Central Asia, it probably 
moved on and on, urged by larger hordes that 
followed, until it found its devious course ob- 
structed by the waters of the Western Ocean. 
Slowly and steadily has it faded away before 
the conquering Roman and Northern Goth, 
until at length over its almost complete ruius 
has been raised the great Gothic superstructure 
of Modern Europe. 

With few solid qualities, and more that 
were brilliant, the Celt was deficient in those 
deeper moral and political characteristics which 
lie at the foundation of all that is good and 
great in human development. His prominent 
qualities were personal bravery, an open and 
impetuous temperament; much intelligence, 
associated with extreme volatility; want of 
perseverance; aversion to discipline and order ; 
ostentation and perpetual discord—the result 
of boundless vanity. It was regarded as dis- 
graceful for the free Celt to till his fields with 
his own hands. To agriculture he much pre- 
ferred a pastoral life; the former was too plod- 
ding. Long ago, when we find him living in 
the fertile plains of the Po, he practiced the 
rearing of swine, feeding on the flesh of his 
herds, and staying with them in the oak forests 
night and day. In attachment to his native 
soil he was wanting. His roaming mode of life 
arrested the development of this faculty, which 
is the foundation of patriotism. The Celt was 
a good soldier, but a poor citizen. Hence, he 
shook all states, but founded none. Every- 
where we find him ready to rove or march; 
preferring movable property to landed estate, 
and gold to everything else; and following the 
profession of arms as a trade for hire. The 
Celt was the true soldier of fortune, of antiquity, 
as pictures and descriptions represent him. 
He stands before us with a large but not 
sinewy body, with shaggy hair and a long 
mustache. His complexion was light and 
his eyes blue. His was the temperament of 
ardor, of zeal, of excitability, of impulse, of 
feeling, and of levity. He wore a variegated 
embroidered dress, which in combat was often 
thrown off. Around his neck, we are told, 
was frequently found a broad gold band. He 
wore no helmet. He was furnished with a big 
shield, a long, ill-tempered sword, a dagger, 
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and a lance—all ornamented with gold. Every- 
where things were made subservient to osten- 
tation. Even wounds were sometimes enlarged 
to boast a broader scar. He usualiy fought on 
foot, but on certain occasions on horseback. 
Every freeman was then followed by two at- 
tendants likewise mounted. Many a trait re- 
minds us of the chivalry of the middle ages— 
particularly the custom of single combat, which 
was foreign to the Greek and Roman. In war 
he was accustomed to challenge a single enemy 
to fight, having previously insulted him by 
words and gestures. It peace he also fought 
with his companion in splendid equipments as 
for life and death. After such feats carousals 
followed in due course. In this way our Celt, 
whether under his own or a foreign banner, 
led a restless soldier lite—constantly occupied 
in fighting and in his so-called feats of heroism, 
dispersed from Ireland and Spain to Asia 
Minor. But all his enterprises faded away 
like snow in spring, and he nowhere created a 
great state or developed a distinctive culture 
of his own. It may here be remarked that the 
British Insular Celt, of Cesar’s time, living 
more by himself, had grown to differ some- 
what from the Continental. The essential feat- 
ures of his character, however, remain the 
same, although he lived in ruder style. That 
same love of fame, that same love of war, that 
same impulsiveness, and that same religiosity, 
still marked him. 

The Celtic warrior was fierce and courageous 
in the first assault, but lacked the determined 
energy and perseverance which conquer in the 
end. He often fought to maintain his honor; 
but if defeated was apt to be dismayed. His 
fondness for display, and perhaps a self-con- 
sciousness of his weakness, led him to rush to 
the battle with defying songs and taunting gest- 
ures. The Celtic prince is represented as fre- 
quently displaying eminent ability in times of 
war. He sometimes formed combined move- 
ments and enlarged plans of operation, and con- 
trived stratagems and surprises which would 
have been creditable to the great captains of 
Greece and Rome. His choice of ground for 
fighting was almost invariably judicious, and 
he availed himself of his superior knowledge 
of the country on all occasions. Though, as a 
general thing, not skilled in the more laborious 
and difficult arts of fortification, a breastwork 
of felled trees often sufficing, yet we have testi- 
mony that he did sometimes evidence superior 
capacity in this direction. Highly interesting 
specimens of the ancient Celtic fortress still 
remain. Terraced earth embankments were 





employed, some high and bold. The Celtic 
army was not divided into bodies like our 
modern regiments, commanded by appropriate 
officers ; but the commands were frittered away 
into minute factions. A want of concert of 
action was a Celtic characteristic. The Druid 
excepted, the young Celt was always trained 
to the use of arms. Frequent internal hostili- 
ties kept him in practice, and martial sports 
and hunting were among his occupations in 
times of peace. In battle, the courage of the 
Celtic warrior was often inflamed by the pres- 
ence of those most dear to him on the rear 
and flanks of the army. The Celt was very 
fond of the horse. This animal was always 
well trained for the war chariot. This scythe- 
armed vehicle may be regarded as one of the 
many links which connect our Celt with Persia 
and the East. Its construction evinced an 
acquaintance with the mechanic arts, some- 
what at variance with the usually low estimate 
formed of the people. This war chariot, driven 
usually with remarkable dexterity, was in many 
a battle the terror of the victorious Roman. 
Before taking leave of this department of our 
subject, let us call up to our minds the proud 
image of the injured Boadicea, the lofty bear- 
ing of Caractacus at Rome, and the patriotic 
self-surrender of the Gallic Vercingetwri. 

We are warranted in awarding to the Celt 
the honor of being the first man who ever reg- 
ularly navigated the Atlantic Ocean. While 
the Pheenician, and Greek, and Roman still 
adhered to the old oared galley, the Celtic 
Gaul of the West was sailing in a large, though 
clumsily-built ship, provided with leather sails 
and iron anchor chains. Here, then, we see 
the sailing vessel first fully taking the place 
of the oared boat, an improvement which the 
declining activity of the old world did not 
know how to turn to account, and the immeas- 
urable results of which our own epoch have 
realized. The industry of the Celt was not 
wholly undeveloped. His singular dexterity 
and skill in imitating any model and executing 
any instructions have been frequently noticed. 
In most branches, however, the Celtic handi- 
craft does not appear to have risen above the 
ordinary level. The elaboration of metals forms 
an exception. The copper implemen... brought 
to light in the tombs of Gaul, not unfrequently 
of excellent workmanship, and even now mal- 
leable, and the carefully adjusted Avernian 
gold coins, are to the present day striking wit- 
nesses of the skill of the Celt as a worker in 
copper and in gold. With this well accords 
the report of the ancients, that from the Celt 
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the Roman learned the arts of tinning and sil- 
vering, both, no doubt, invented in the period 
of Celtic freedom. In the Celtic monuments 
we find an acquaintance with some of the 
racchanical powers, and also the art of masonry 
ia by no means its most undeveloped form. It 
is now generally admitted that the ancient 
Celt was the ancient inhabitant of the British 
Isles. In Ireland those venerable round towers 
are doubtless representatives of his building 
abilities. They are supposed to connect him 
with the East, and they mark his progress 
elsewhere. There are many other remains in 
Great Britain, gray with age and worn by the 
elements, the massive forms of which awaken 
the wonder of the beholder. There are ruins of 
rude old temples and sacrificial altars, seeming 
to have borne special reference to the gloomy 
rites of the Celtic religion, which still stand as 
sileut monuments of the past. All these speak 
of an ancient Celtic civilization. 

With regard to the burial rites of the Celt, it 
may be remarked that the funeral ceremony 
was sometimes quite imposing. Articles of 
value, as weapons of war and the chase, known 
to have been held dear by the deceased, were 
often thrown into the grave. Letters addressed 
to the spirit of the departed sometimes accom- 
panied these. That affection which cherished 
a friend or relative when living thus blindly 
felt out into the dark beyond. It can not be 
denied that immolations were once common 
over the grave of the chief and distinguished 
warrior. Colossal mounds marked the final 
resting-place of such. The Celt sought to bury 
his friend on some downy, heath-covered plain 
near the banks of a lone river, or near the 
shore of the sea. 

In this we see the spirit of poetry, the puls- 
ings of a deep sentiment in sympathy with the 
spirit of Nature. In the breast of the barbarian 
as well as of the civilized are found the germs 
of the finer elements of human nature, some- 
times forcibly, though rudely, manifested. 

It may be interesting here to notice that in 
the old Celtic Triads, besides many excellent 
moral precepts being found therein, the sacred 
nature of the marriage vow and the happiness 
of family society are taught in express terms. 
But in this instance, as elsewhere, it is true that 
man’s innate perceptions of the true and the 
good are in advance of that governing power 
by which they are exemplified in actual life. 
As to the literature of the Celt, it is inseparable 
from his religion, and will be considered under 
that head. It may be remarked that the art 
of poetry was highly valued and interwoven 





with the religious and political institutions of 
the people. 

As to the political development of the Celt, 
the constitution of the state was based upon 
the clan canton, with its prince, its council ot 
elders, and its community of freemen capable 
of bearing arms. But the peculiarity in this 
case was, that he never got beyond this can- 
tonal constitution. With the Greek and Roman 
it was early superseded. With our Celt there 
were always separate clans and separate inter- 
ests, and a want of unity. Here the Celtic 
character as before defined is plainly exhibited. 
An aristocracy existed of high nobility, usurp- 
ing privileges and tending to oppress the free- 
dom of the commonwealth. Notwithstanding 
many forces working contrariwise, however, 
it is not to be asserted that no sense of union 
ever stirred in the Celtic nation, nor sought in 
various ways to take shape and hold. But 
this sense of union did not manifest itself power- 
fully or permanently, because of a lack of sol- 
idity in the Celtic nature. The universality 
and the strength of the Celtic national feeling 
would be inexplicable but for the circumstance 
that, amid the greatest political disunion, the 
Celtic nation had long been centralized in re- 
spect of religion, and even of theology. The 
Celtic priesthood, it is well known, once em- 
braced the British Isles and all Gaul, and per- 
haps other Celtic couvtries, in a common re- 
ligious, national bond. It held an annual 
council near the “center of the Celtic earth.” 
As will hereafter be seen, this priesthood had 
usurped almost complete control over the gov- 
ernment; thus rendering it virtually a The- 
ocracy, though nominally a Monarchy. The 
political system was, in fact, not much removed 
from an ecclesiastical state with its pope and 
councils, its immunities, interdicts, and spiritual 
courts; only this ecclesiastical state did not, 
like that of recent times, stand aloof from the 
nation, but was, on the contrary, pre-eminently 
national. But it must be remembered that, 
while the sense of mutual relationship was in 
this way vividly awakened among the Celtic 
people, the nation was far from attaining a 
basis of political centralization. The Celtic 
priesthood, and likewise the nobility, although 
both in a certain sense represented and com- 
bined the nation, were yet incapable of uniting 
on account of their peculiar class interests. A 
powerful canton frequently induced another to 
become subordinate to itself. A series of sepa- 
rate leagues would arise; but there was no tie 
exclusively political which bound the nation 
as a whole. 
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To all appearance, the Transalpine Gallic 
Celt of Ceesar’s time had reached the maximum 
of his culture. His civilization presents many 
aspects that are estimable. In some respects, 
it is more akin to the modern than to the Hel- 
lenic Roman culture, with its sailing vessels, 
its knighthood, its ecclesiastical constitution, 
and, above all, with its attempts, however im- 
perfect, to build the state, not on the city, but 
on the tribe, and, in a higher degree, on the 
nation. But just because we here meet with 
him at the culminating point of his develop- 
ment, his lesser degree of moral endowment, 
or, what is the same thing, his lesser capacity 
for culture, comes more distinctly into view. 
He was unable to produce from his own re- 
sources either a national art or a national state, 
and attained at the most to a national theology 
and a peculiar order of nobility. His original 
simple valor was no more. The military cour- 
age, based on higher morality and judicious 
organization which comes in the train of in- 
creascd civilization, had only made its appear- 
ance in a very dwarfed form in the knighthood. 
Barbarism, in the strict sense of the word, he 





had doubtless outlived. The time had gone by 
in Gaul when the fat haunch was assigned to 
the bravest guest, while his offended companion 
might challenge the receiver to combat on that 
score, and when the most faithful retainers of a 
deceased chief were burnt along with him. 

But human sacrifices were not even now 
wholly done away, and the maxim of law that 
torture was inadmissible in the case of the 
freeman, but allowable in the case of the free- 
woman, as well as of slaves, wonld seem to 
throw a far from agreeable light uj. the posi- 
tion which the female sex held with our Celt 
even at the time of his culture. The Celt had 
lost the advantages which specially belong to 
the primitive epoch of nations, but had not 
acquired those which civilization brings with 
it when it thoroughly pervades a people. 

The Celt lacked the will to overcome obsta- 
cles when that will had to fall back upon itself 
and move on unaided. Stimulated continu- 
ally by his intense love of distinction, he might 
accomplish much, and appear to manifest un- 
usual perseverance; but deprived of that stim- 
ulus, he sank back into a state of inaction. 


—— ~+0e—___ 


SWEDENBORG AND THE SCRIPTURES. 


GREATER mistake could hardly have 
been made than that made by J. J. F., 

in the December number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, when he said that J. E. is an “ advo- 
cate of Swedenborg’s divinity, aud evidently 
would set this man’s ‘ Arcana Celestia’ on a par 
with, or above, the gospels of the Evangelists.” 
The whole article shows conclusively that J. J. 
F. has never read Swedenborg’s writings, and 
is combating that of which he has little knowl- 
edge. Swedenborg was simply a man—nothing 
more, and no reader of his works for a moment 
supposes that his writings are on a par with, 
or above, the gospels of the Evangelists; for 
he, or, rather, the Lord through him, has de- 
monstrated in the light of man’s highest reason 
that the Gospeis and Genesis, as well as other 
parts of the Bible, are literally the Word of 
God, and plenarily inspired, or infilled with 
life, or living, like all of the works of the 
Creator; having a connected spiritual sense 
running from beginning to end; and that, 
however apparently contradictory and unrea- 
sonable the literal sense of the Sacred Script- 
ures may be, and, like the Lord’s external gar- 
ments, capable of being divided and separated 
by spiritual soldiers or sectarians, the spiritual 
sense, like His vesture, is woven from top to 





bottom. Swedenborg simply claims to have 
had his spiritual senses opened, and to have 
been specially illuminated by the Lord, that 
he might reveal to men the state of man after 
death, the doctrines of the New Jerusalem 
Church, and the spiritual sense of the Script- 
ures. In the light of his writings, Infidelity 
and Skepticism are disarmed; for it is clearly 
shown that Adam, as the name implies, was 
a generic name, denoting the Most Ancient 
Church ; and the history of creation in Genesis 
is a description of the spiritual regeneration of 
the men of that age, and of this and all other 
ages; and the Fall the declension of that Church, 
until its descendants were overwhelmed by a 
flood of evils and falsities, when, that our race 
need not perish on the earth, the Lord estab- 
lished the Nostic Church. We can read the 
history of the material earth in the rocks and 
sands, in the channels of our streams, in the 
caves, and on the mountain sides; and slowly, 
but surely, we are gathering evidence that it is 
very old, and has, without much doubt, been 
peopled by men more than one million of 
years; and the seeking of such knowledge is 
perfectly legitimate. But of what moment is 
the history of the material creation when com- 
pared with the spiritual history of our race and 
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the regeneration and salvation of individual 
men to-day? In the dark ages which have 
passed before the development of the sciences 
the first chapters of Genesis, coming down to 
us from the golden age of the world, when 
men understood their true spiritual meaning, 
could only be understood literally; but at this 
day, when the natural sciences are demonstrat- 
ing the impossibility of regarding these chap- 
ters as containing a literal history of creation, 
the Lord, through Emanuel Swedenborg, has 
revealed to the world the spiritual treasures 
contained therein—the most important and 
practical spiritual truths clothed in the lan- 
guage of composed history. Now, if J. J. F. 
will take the trouble to read Swedenborg’s 
“Arcana Celestia,” “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 
“True Christian Religion,” and “ Heaven and 
Hell,” he will find “ a feast of fat things ;” and 
he will cease to be troubled about “ rational- 
ism,” but be satisfied that true modern science 
is indeed “the handmaid of Christianity,” and 
not to be feared, but to be bid “ God-speed.” 
He will also find that Swedenborg has neither 
taken from nor added to the Divine Word; 
but that the Lord through him has revealed to 
us the truths of a new dispensation, and that 
the prophecy from which we were neither to 
add nor take is now being fulfilled, and all 
things are being made new. 

My aim in the former article was to show 
that, by giving a literal interpretation to the 
first chapters of Genesis, which manifestly 
were never intended by their author as a literal 
history of the material creation, scientific pro- 
gress was hindered, and scientific men driven 
into skepticism. That there are portions of 
the Bible which can not be understood literally 
I presume even J. J. F. will not question; 
such, for instance, as portions of the prophet- 
ical writings of the Old Testament, and almost, 
if not quite, the entire Book of Revelation. 
The Lord in his prophecies simply foreshadows 
the future, and they are not understood by 
men until fulfilled, otherwise men could not 
be led in freedom according to reason. The 
Lord promised a second coming; what reason 
have we to suppose that coming will be in the 
manner anticipated by the Christian Church ? 
Did the Jewish Church anticipate the manner 
of His first coming? The clouds of Heaven 
in which He was to come is the literal sense 
of the Sacred Scriptures, for we receive spiritual 
light and heat, or wisdom and love, through 
the letter of the Word, as we receive natural 
light and heat through the natural clouds 
Can we literally eat and drink the flesh and 





blood of the Son of Man, without doing which 
we are told we have no life inus? Was His 
material flesh and blood the bread which came 
down from Heaven? and if His disciples had 
eaten His material flesh, would they have liter- 
ally lived forever? How beautiful and plain 
these passages become as unfolded by the Lord 
through Swedenborg! His flesh, which we 
were to eat, is His love, which we must receive 
into our hearts; His blood is His truth, which 
we must receive into our understandings; and 
if we receive of His love and wisdom into our 
souls, and permit heavenly affections to flow 
forth into acts of kindness and good-will to our 
fellow-men, then we eat of that bread which 
came down from Heaven, and the heavenly 
life thus developed within us will never die. 

It was the opinion of Swedenborg that his 
writings would be read by the clergy, and that 
by them the truths therein contained would be 
proclaimed to the world, and we are now be- 
ginning to see that his opinion was correct. 
At first, only here and there a clergyman of 
the existing Churches read his writings; but 
these, in their teachings and writings, promul- 
gated the truths of the new age, until now all 
the Protestant Churches are fast drifting from 
their old man-made creeds to the reception of 
the heavenly doctrines of the New Jerusalem. 
It is safe to say that where there was one cler- 
gyman reading the writings of Swedenborg 
one year ago, there are ten reading them to- 
day; and it is perhaps safe to predict that 
where there is one reading them now, ten will 
be reading them one year hence. Many con- 
nected with the great Christian denominations 
—Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, etc.—are, 
practically, Swedenborgians in opinion. 

The New York Independent truly says: 
“ Whoever desires to understand modern theol- 
ogy, and the elements which have contributed 
to its formation, has need to study the writings 
of Emanuel Swedenborg. Whatever minister 
desires to understand modern religious thought 
in his own congregation, must know some- 
thing of Swedenborgianism, though he has 
not a Swedenborgian in his parish.” 

The Monthly Religious Magazine says: “ The 
‘True Christian Religion’ should be purchased 
and read by all persons who desire a compe- 
tent knowledge of the writings of the greatest 
theologian of modern times.” 

Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, one God 
in one Divine person, is the corner-stone of 
the descending New Jerusalem—God in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself—a glorious 
doctrine. J. E. 
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USES OF KNOWLEDGE. 


BY REV. ALMERIN G. MILLER. 


Go, father, educate thy noble boy, 

And his sweet sister, too. They are thy gems. 

Thy houses, carriages, and lands and gold 

Are naught, are all stark naught, compared with these. 
These cherub ones shall be and bear thy name, 

And happy, bless themselves and thee for aye. 


Go, educate them, then, for knowledge is, 
As all the world admits, the best of power, 
And so designed by Heaven iri making man. 
And are thy own neglected ? others will 
Rise up before and lead them ; they, accursed 
With ignorance, will curse their fate and sire. 


Go, educate them, then, for knowledge oft 
Is virtue, too. We know the deeply read 
Are sometimes bad, and men of giant thought 
Are sometimes evil; but sure these are not 
Legitimate results. In seeking truth, 
In the acquiring all that man can know, 
Imagination, ali the mind, the man 
Is drawn from sordid, base, and sensual things, 
And led upward to soar, ennobled by 
The world of thought and observation vast, 
Before, around, above it. Yes, where one 
Is ruined by reading, happy thousands oft 
Are raised, exalted, and infinitely blest. 


Go, educate them ; acquisition here 
Is innocent at least, and this, to thee and them, 
In the great count of human bliss or woe 
Before them, is their all. While thus employed, 
They're safe. *Tis when they cease pursuit they fall. 
And more, it is a pleasant pastime sweet, 
And will amuse and interest when worse 





Employment, this aside, must chain the child 
To evil ruinous in after life. 


Aye, more : this field is ample, rich, and full, 
And here thy happy child may be detained 
Mid beauty, grandeur, glory, all revealed 
In majesty before his wondering gaze, 
Detained mid wealth surpassing all that Ind 
Or California boasts of earthly good, 

A rich and permanent investment here, 
In stock that ne’er depreciates or fails. 


Go, educate them, for the mind alone, 
And that which they shall treasure in it, will 
Remain, intensely capable of bliss 
Or woe, immortal. Gold, if scattered here, 
Upon the human intellect, thy child, 
All yellow still, shall be thy harvest ripe, 
And theirs (if what they know lead them to God) 
When time and chance and change are all no more, 


Go, educate them, then, for their own good, 
But not for theirs alone, nor yet for thine. 
Their free and happy country asks of thee 
And them the best that they can know and do. 
The people here are sovereigns, each a king, 
And kings should know, and who does not 
Must be unfit to rule, e’en o'er himself, 
Much less his fellows. And then all thy race 
Has claims upon thee. All men may be blest 
By these, thy offspring; and the world may rise, 
When thy last son or daughter happy dies, 
And may remember well, in after years, 
Both thee and thine with many thankful tears, 
And good may flow, stream-like, from clime to clime, 
Till the last sand is dropped by aged Time. 


—— 06 — 


OBITUARY OF A MORMON ELDER. 


E publish herewith a simple statement 

of a sincere worshiper according to the 
Mormon faith—as taught by Joseph Smith and 
his followers. The reader will discover no 
marked difference between this life, in its re- 
ligious aspects, and those of others who claim 
to be more orthodox. It is written by an aged 
lady who knows whereof she writes, and we 
give it place with the same respect that we 
would to one whose religion was in keeping 
with Pagan, Hebrew, or Christian philosophy. 
The reader may judge for himself whether 
one may be a Mormon and be a Christian at 
the same time. We prefer not to sit in judg- 
ment on Mormon or other religious convictions. 
Read this obituary and form your own conclu- 
sions. : 

Died Oct. 14th, 1872, at Anaheim, Los Angelos 
County, Cal., of dropsy, E) ler Addison Pratt, aged 
70 years and 8 months. 

Mr. Pratt was born in Winchester, New Hamp- 
shire, Feb. 2ist, 1802. He was the son of Henry 
Pratt, Esq., the celebrated organ builder (1825), in 
Cheshire County, N. H. He early evinced a de- 





sire for a seafaring life, and though great remon- 
strance was resorted to by his parents, he per- 
severed till he obtained unwilling permission. 
Accordingly, in 1821, he sailed from Boston in & 
whaling vessel bound for the Sandwich Islands. 
He suffered great hardships and privations; was 
abused by a cruel captain; was three days without 
food in the mountains of Wahoo, having fled away 
from the ship. He returned to the United States 
after an absence of two years. His parents re- 
ceived him as one risen from the dead, not having 
heard from him during his absence. Filled with 
enthusiasm about his adventures, and having great 
descriptive powers, he became the center of at- 
traction to all the young men in the place. He 
afterward made several foreign voyages, and be- 
coming weary of that kind of life, finally turned 
his attention to farming. Married in Lower Can- 
ada in 1831, he located on the banks of Lake Erie, 
State of New York, where he lived seven years a 
thriving and prosperous man —a great advocate 
for the temperance reform, wholly abandoning 
the use of spirituous liquors and tobacco. Re- 
moved to Illinois in 1841, and settled with his 
family in Nauvoo. 

In 1842 Mr. Pratt was ordained an Elder in the 
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Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. In 
18483 was appointed on a mission to the South Pa- 
citic Islands. He journeyed east through his na- 
tive State, and preached the gospel to his kindred. 
He sailed from New Bedford in the ship Timoleon, 
Captain Plasket, bound for Tahiti, in company 
with two otber elders. They doubled Cape Good 
Hope, and were scven months and twenty-four days 
on the vessel. Elder Pratt preached the gospel 
with much success among the natives, teaching 
them the doctrine of faith as preached by the an- 
cient Apostles. Great was their faith in him, inso- 
much that many were healed of .larming diseases 
by the laying on of his hands and anointing with 
oil. In 1848 he came to the coast of California; and 
was there in the time of the gold excitement. In 
the meantime the “‘ Saints,” having suffered great 
persecution from their enemies, had left Nauvoo 
and located in the valley of Great Salt Lake. Mr. 
Pratt journeyed from the coast in company with 
soldiers returning from the Mexican war, and met 
his family, a wife and four daughters, one week 
after their arrival in Salt Lake Valley—after a sep- 
aration of five years and four months. He re- 
mained one year with them and returned to the 
scenes of his labors, his family and six elders be- 
ing sent to join him the following year. In 1852 
he returned to San Francisco with his family, and 
shortly after located in San Bernardino, where was 
a branch of the Church under the direction of Am- 
asa Lyman and Charles C. Rich. He made a beau- 
tifal home, which was enjoyed for six years— 
broken up and sacrificed at the time President 
Buchanan sent an army to Utah. The scattered 
branches of the Church were called to the mount- 
aine. 

One daughter married and remained in Califor- 
nia. Elder Pratt, in consequence of troublesome 
complaints, greatly aggravated by the cold winters 
in the mountains, was induced to spend the great- 
er portion of his time with his daughter, where he 
could have the benefit of the seaair. Two months 
preceding his decease he was attacked with 





dropsical affection of the heart and lungs, which 
caused great suffering—not being able to lie in his 
bed forseveral weeks. He became fully aware of his 
approaching dissolution, and talked of the event 
as he would of starting on a pleasant journey. 
Two days preceding the closing scene of his mor- 
tal life he wrote a letter to his family with as much 
correctness as any of his letters written in health. 
I make an extract: ‘‘My dear family: To all hu- 
man appearance, the great and all-important 
change to me has come. I am about to step from 
the shores of Time into Eternity. Could you see 
me, no doubt you would ask, ‘ How do you feel in 
regard to the change?’ my answer would be, I am 
perfectly resigned to the will of my Father in 
heaven! I feel that all is right and all is well 
with me. Should you ask if I would not desire 
to live longer, I should reply, I have already 
lived a long life. Could I have health, and live in 
the midst of my family, it would be a pleasure of 
which I have long been deprived. I have long 
felt that under ‘ Frances’’ roof I should come to 
my dying bed. She has ever been a most dutiful 
and kind daughter to me; in sickness she has ever 
been at my side, and her soothing hind could al- 
ways assuage my pains—I pray God to bless her 
and you all. I am weary now, will rest a little, 
and, perhaps, write more.”’ This was his last 
writing, though he said many things preparatory 
to his departure ; he died as he had hoped, without 
a struggle, and was buried with “ honors” by the 
lodge of ‘‘Odd Fellows” of which Mr. Dyer, his 
son-in-law, was a member. Few men in the world 
have formed a more extensive acquaintance, or 
had truer and firmer friends. He wrote a full his- 
tory of his life during his residence in the Pacific 
Isles, from which extracts will appear in the 
church history. His letters concerning his mis- 
sionary labors have been widely circulated and 
read with deep interest both in Europe and Amer- 
ica. His character was that of an “‘ honest man,” 
which Pope affirms to be “the noblest work of 
God.” 


—-— ee — 


THE RED DEER OF AMERICA. 


HE engraving furnishes an excellent rep- 

resentation of a family of red deer, the 
beautiful animal which is still to be found in 
nearly every State of our Union, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. Of deer generally there 
are many species, as they are distributed very 
widely over the globe, and are known by dif- 
ferent names given them by the peoples of the 
countries respectively. Thus there are the roe- 
buck of Europe, the ahu of Central Asia, the 
sumhoo of South-eastern Asia, the Javan rusa, 
the taruga, gemul, and guazuti of South Am- 
erica, the elk or moose of Canada, the reindeer 





of the north of Europe and the Arctic regions, 
etc. Giving our attention particularly to the 
red deer of our own country, we will describe 
it somewhat carefully for the benefit of our 
younger readers, the majority of whom, it is 
quite probable, have not seen this beautiful an- 
imal in all the fullness of life and strength. 

It is distinguished by a rather long head and 
sharp muzzle, large lustrous eyes, which seem, 
when they are turned toward you, to have 
something human in them, so soft and amiable 
is their expression, and long and slender legs. 
The color in summer is bright fulvous—a mix- 
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ture of gray and brown—in autumn assuming | young deer, till about the age of four months, 
a leaden hue, and in winter dark brown, when | are bright reddish brown, with irregular white 





A FAMILY OF AMERICAN DEER. 


it is longer haired; the lower parts, from the | spots, but afterward resemble the old ones, 
chin to the end of the tail, are white. The | The size of this animal, in the male, usually 
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exceeds three feet in height, while the length, 
from the nose to the tail, is about five and a 
half feet. The tail is short, being but thirteen 
inches, while the ears are nearly six inches in 
length. 

Perhaps the growth of the horns of the 
deer is one of its most interesting features, as 
they fall and are reproduced annually. In the 
one-year-old male the horns have a mere rudi- 
mentary prong, about an inch long; when two 
years old there is a development of two prongs 
from four to six inches long; when three years, 
three prongs, the largest being eight inches, 
with brow-antlers; when four years old, the 
brow-antlers become longer and curved. It 
would appear, from the observations of a dis- 
tinguished naturalist, that the animal reaches 
his fullest vigor at about five years, the horns 
being then at their largest size; but as his ob- 
servations have not extended to deer in their 
wild state, his statements can scarcely be re- 
ceived as authoritative. As a general rule, 
however, the horns become annually longer 
and more branched, until the animal reaches 
maturity, when they begin to decline. We 
have seen pairs of horns which exceeded two 
feet in length, and had half a dozen or more 
branches each. The use of the horns is to en- 
able them to clear away the snow from the 
ground in winter, when the deer is in search 
of food. 

Among wild game deer is the most prized 
by American huntsmen, and as a consequence 
is the most keenly sought. For ages the In- 
dian has hunted it with bow and arrow ; now 
the white man pursues it with the rifle, and to 
to such an extent that the graceful animal is 
rapidly growing scarce in all but the unsettled 
parts and inaccessible swamps and thickets of 
the United States. In most of the States there 
are laws prescribing the season for the killing 
of wild game; these laws vary, we suppose, 
according to the scarcity of the animals and 
birds mentioned in the several States. In 
New York deer can only be killed and sold be- 
tween September ist and November 10th; in 
Maine, between October 1st and February 1st; 
New Hampshire, from August Ist to February 
ist; New Jersey, from August 31st to January 
2d; Pennsylvania, September to January ; Vir- 
ginia, July 15th to January; West Virginia, 
August 12th to January; Massachusetts, Octo- 
ber to December 1st; Vermont, July to Janu- 
ary 10th; Michigan, September to January; 
Kentucky, August 1st to March; Indiana, Oc- 
tober 1st to January; Illinois, August 15th to 
January ; Iowa, August 15th to January ; Kan- 





sas, August Ist to March; Nebraska, Septem- 
ber 1st to January; Minnesota, August Ist to 
January. 

It is to be regretted that these laws are, in 
too many cases, especially among the Western 
States, a mere dead letter, they who assisted in 
their enactment being content to Jet them re- 
main unenforced. When it is considered that 
deer furnishes a most palatable and nutritious 
article of food, and that its skin and horns form 
a very considerable ingredient in our manufac- 
ture of clothing and of articles of daily use, 
cautionary measures should not only be set on 
foot to prevent its extinction, but, as in the 
case of fish, its numbers should be multiplied 
by legislation, which shall so order the chase 
that the animal shall have opportunity to re- 
plenish the wilderness. 

The food of the deer in winter consists of 
buds of the wild rose, hawthorn, brambles, and 
various berries and leaves; in spring and sum- 
mer it crops the tenderest grasses. It is gre- 
garious in its habits, being found in herds of 
several hundreds on the great Western plains, 
the sexes separate, except during the rutting 
season. Their sense of smell and hearing are 
very acute, while sight is not so marked. 

In walking the deer carries its head low ; the 
largest of a herd usually leads, the remainder 
following in single file; when alarmed it springs 
up two or three times, and if any danger is 
perceived it rushes away with the speed of a 
race horse. Coming to water it plunges in at 
once, and swims with great ease and rapidity. 


—— +08 -—_ 


Tue TELEGRAPH AROUND THE WoRLD.— 
With the exception of direct lines from the 
western coast of America to Asia, the girdle 
which good-humored Puck was to put about 
the earth seems to have been completed—the 
forty minutes the little sprite claimed to ac- 
complish his work has been quite verified by 
the events and the labor of the present age. 
The wires of the telegraph are annihilating 
distance, aiding the laws, and bringing the na- 
tions of the earth into a companionship which 
compels a better understanding. We can read 
in the morning papers the Australian news ‘of 
yesterday, coming by way of London, leaving 
there at 3 a.m. of to day; the triumph of sci- 
ence and the testimony of success to energy 
and perseverance is complete. North, East, 
South and West—all are within a few hours’ 
reach with the touch of the instruments, and 
the steady tapping cf the telegraphic signals 
breathes the wishes of the world and the news 
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of national or financial import with unerring 
promptness. The slender girdle which the 
wires spread makes all mankind close neigh- 
bors, and the bond of union which civilization 
is each day riveting should make. us truer 
friends and nobler toward each other. 

PETROLEUM FOR Boots.—Dr. Van der Weyde 
tells us petroleum is decidedly very injurious to 
leather ; it shrinks the leather, so that boots 
dressed with it become finally so small that 
you can no more wear them. Leather pump- 
valves can not be used for petroleum pumps, as 
they become so shriveled up as soon not to fit 
any more, and cause the pumps to leak. His 
advice is to dress boots with caster oil. If the 
manufacturers soaked only the pegs in petro- 
leum, before putting them in, he thinks it 
might be beneficial. 

A VEGETABLE CACHINNATIVE.—In Pal- 
grave’s work on “ Central and Eastern Arabia” 
a plant is described which grows in Arabia 
only, the seeds of which, pulverized and taken 
in small doses, produce an effect similar to 
laughing-gas. Those to whom it is adminis- 
tered laugh and dance and perform various 
antics in the exuberance of their joy, after 
which they fall asleep, and awaking are totally 
unconscious of what has passed. 

A Costity SHeep Fari.—‘“ Like silly 
sheep” is often quoted, but rarely do we 
meet with a more striking and pathetic illus- 
tration of the blind follow-my-leader dispo- 
sition of these wool producers, than that 
recorded in the Toronto Globe: “ There is,” 
says the Globe, “a covered bridge at Peoria 
(in Upper Canada) five hundred feet above 
high-water mark. A drover recently at- 
tempted to drive a thousand sheep across it. 
When about half way over, the bell-wether 
noticed an open window, and recognizing 
his destiny, made a strike for glory and the 
grave. When he reached the sunlight he at 
once appreciated his critical situation, and 
with a leg stretched toward each cardinal 
point of the compass, he uttered a plaintive 
‘Ma-a!’ and descended to his fate. The next 
sheep and the next followed, imitating the 
gesture and the remark of the leader. For 
hours it rained sheep. The erewhile placid 
stream was incarnadine with the life-blood 
of moribund mutton, and not until the brief 
tail of the last sheep, as it disappeared 





through the window, waved adieu to the 
wicked world, did this movement cease.” 
——_+0+——_. 


OUR LATE CITY LECTURES. 


ESIDES hundreds of excellent popular and 
scientific lectures delivered in churches, in- 
stitutes, association halls, etc., during the late 
Season, we wish to place on record, for example 
and imitation, the courses of Our New YorK 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, to show how 
our merchants’ clerks are favored ; and the short- 
er course before the American Institute as being 
also of special merit. 

Here is the programme of the M. L. A. The 
lectures were given on consecutive Monday even- 
ings, beginning November 18th: 

1. George MacDonald. — Subject — ‘“‘ Thomas 
Hood.” 

2. Edmund Yates, ‘“‘ The English Parliament.” 

8. Miss Lillian Edgarton, ‘‘ Gossip, its Cause 
and Cure.” 

4. Wendell Phillips, ‘‘ Daniel O’Connell.” 

5. Bret Harte, ‘‘ The Argonauts of ’49.” 

6. Prof. J. H. Pepper, ‘Snow, Ice, and Gla- 
ciers.”’ 

7. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher— ‘* Compulsory 
Education.” 

8. Mrs. Scott-Siddons—Readings in costume. 

9. Col. John Hay, “ Heroic Life in Washing- 
ton.” 

10. John B. Gough, ‘‘ Now and Then.” 

11. Mark Twain, ‘‘ The Sandwich Islands.”’ 

We are not aware of the pecuniary success at- 
tending this course, but we congratulate the offi- 
cers of the Mercantile Library Association and 
those of our citizens who enjoyed the rare intel- 
lectual treat of this splendid mental repast. 

With such a list of lectures and such attractive 
subjects, it is not surprising that every seat should 
have been filled, no matter what was the state of 
the weather. 

Programme of the American Institute, at the 
hall of the Cooper Union, commencing Thursday 
Evening, January 16th: 

“The Chemical Discoveries of the Spectro- 
scope,” by Prof. G. F. Barker, of Yale College. 

‘* The Brain; and the Present Scientific Aspect 
of Phrenology,”’ by Prof. B. G. Wilder, of Cornell 
University. 

‘““The Astronomical Conquests of the Spectro- 
scope,” by Prof. C. A. Young, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

“‘ Our Present Knowledge of the Sun,’’ by Prof. 
C. A. Young, of Dartmouth College. 

If this course was not a pecuniary success, it 
should be remembered that the subjects were less 
popular than those of the M. L. A., though given 
for the most part by very capable men. 

With such sources of instruction and entertain- 
ment, we may hope our young people will not 
languish for means of obtaining solid information. 
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SOME IMPORTANT DATES. 


ITE reader is constantly meeting with allu- 
sions to inventions and discoveries which 
have produced incalculable results in the de- 
velopment of modern civilization, and often 
finds himself at a loss to recall the date of this 
or that one. As an assistant in refreshing the 
memory, the most important inventions prior 
to 1600 are given: 
Spinning-wheel invented, 1330. 
Paper first made of rags, 1417. 
Muskets invented and first used in England 
in 1421. 
Pumps invented, 1425. 
Printing invented, about 1440. 
Engraving on wood invented, 1423. 
Post-offices established in England, 1464. 
Almanacs first published, 1441. 
Printing introduced into England by Caxton, 
1474. 
Violins invented, 1477. 
Roses first planted in England, 1505. 
Hatchets first made in 1504. 
Punctuation first used in literature, 1520. 
Beforethattimewordsandsentenceswereputto 
getherlikethis. 
———_+eo@—___“—__ 


WISDOM. 





Crvitity costs nothing, and buys everything.— 
Mary Wortley Montagu. 

MELANCHOLY attends on the best joys of a 
merely ideal life.—Margaret Fuller. 

Ir is with our judgments as our watches, none 
go just alike, yet each believes his own.—FPope. 

Ir you desire the happiness of your children, 
teach them obedience and self-restraint. 

Do not meddle with business you know no- 
thing of. 

Ir is only great souls that know how much 
glory there is in being good.—Sophocles. 

EvErRY man complains of his memory, but no 
man complains of his judgment.—Rochefoucauld. 

WHEN the human heart once admits guilt as its 
associate, how every natural motion flies before it! 

MEN are generally more careful of the breed of 
their horses and dogs than of their children.— 
William Penn. 

As close to earth the red man puts his ear, 

To sense the footfalls, too far off to hear, 

So, list’ning earthward, animals will teach 

Deep lessons, inexpressible in speech. 

How sweet it were if we could but translate 

Their sage reflections made on man’s estate! 

FRIENDSHIP closes its eyes rather than see the 
moon eclipsed; while malice denies that it is ever 
at the fall.—Hare. 





THAT marriage can never be attended with honor, 
or blessed with happiness, if it has not its origin 
in mutual affection. 


Tue great error is, placing such an estimate on 
this life, as if our being depended on it, and we 
were nothing after death.— Rousseau. 

Tue scholar without good breeding is a pedant; 
the philosopher, a cynic; the soldier, a brute; 
and every man disagreeable.— Chesterfield. 

THE strength of a nation, especially of a Repub- 
lican nation, is in the intelligent and well-ordered 
homes of the people.—Mrs. Sigourney. 

Every man, however good he may be, says 
Von Humboldt, has a yet better man dwelling 
with him, which is properly himself, but to whom, 
nevertheless, he is often unfaithful. 

Sickness should teach us four things: Whata 
vain thing the world is; what a vile thing sin is; 
what a poor thing man is; what a precious thing 
a definite religious aim is. 

How many who say, ‘’Tis so, ’tis so,” 

When not a word they say they know! 

How many who say, ‘*’Tis queer, ’tis queer,” 

When all they know is how to sneer! 

LEARNING, like money, may be of so base a 
coin as to be utterly void of use; or, if sterling, 
may require good management to make it serve 
the purposes of sense or happiness. 

Let us not fear that the issues of national science 
shall be skepticism or anarchy. Through all God’s 
works there runs a beautiful harmony. The re- 
motest truth in his universe is linked to that 
which lies nearest the throne.—Chapin. 

THE way to wealth is as plain as the way to 
market. It depends chiefly on two words, in- 
dustry and frugality; that is, waste neither time 
nor money, but make the best use of both.— 
Franklin. 

One fountain there is, whose deep vein has only 
just begun to throw up its silver drops among 
mankind—a fountain which will allay the thirst 
of millions, and will give to those who drink from 
it peace and joy. It is knowledge: the fountain 
of cultivation, which gives health to mankind, 
makes clear his vision, brings joy to his life, and 
breathes over his soul’s destiny a deep repose. 


————$39¢¢———— 
MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


How to make a tall man short—ask him to lend 
you five dollars. 

Way are jokes like nuts? Because the drier 
they are the better they crack. 

An Irish advertisement: “If the gentleman who 
keeps a shoe store with a red head will return the 
umbrella of a young lady with the ivory handle, 
he will hear of something to her advantage.” 
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A CALiFrorNIA man tied one end of a lariat 
around his waist and lassoed a cow with the other. 
He thought he had a cow, but at the end of the 
first half mile he began to suspect the cow had 
him. 

Tue Terre Hante Gazette man was once third 
cook on a canal boat. The boys in the office say 
it’s fun to suddenly yell, ‘‘ Low bridge!’ and see 
him dive frantically under his desk.—[So says an 
exchange. ] 

Lost His BaLtance.—‘* Who is he ?”’ inquired 
some one of a policeman who was endeavoring to 
raise a drunkard from the ground. ‘I do not 
know; he can not give an account of himself.” 
“Of course not! How could you expect an 
account from a man who has lost his balance ?” 


Non-CoMMITTAL.—By an imperial Brazilian de- 
cree of 30th October, Art. 10th of the decree of 
August 16th last, authorizing Baron de Maua to 
lay a transatlantic cable, has been superseded by 
the following : 

‘“*At the end of the twenty years of exclusive 
privilege, the concessionary will have the enjoy- 
ment of the cable or cables he may have laid, but 
without any privilege.” 

This removes the ambiguity which existed in 
the superseded clause—as must be perceived ! 





Upon the marriage of Miss Wheat, of Virginia, 
an editor hopes that her path may be flowery, and 
that she may never be thrashed by her husband. 

FALLING OVER A WHEEL-BARROW.—If you have 
occasion to use a wheel-barrow, leave it, when you 
are through with it, in front of the house, with 
the handles toward the door. A wheel-barrow is 
the most complicated thing to fall over on the 
face of the earth. A man would fall over one 
when he would never think of falling over any 
thing else; he never knows when he has got 
through falling over it, either, for it will tangle 
his legs and his arms, turn over with him, and 
rear up in front of him, and just as he pauses in 
his profanity to congratulate himself, it takes a 
new turn, and scoops more skin off of him, and 
he commences to evolute anew, and bump him- 
self, on fresh places. A man never ceases to fall 
over a wheel-barrow until it turns completely on 
its back, or brings up against something it can 
not upset. It is the most inoffensive-looking ob- 
ject there is, but it is more dangerous than a loco- 
motive, and no man is secure with one unless he 
has a tight hold of its handles, and is sitting 
down on something. A wheel-barrow has its uses, 
without doubt, but in its leisure moments it is 
the great blighting curse on true dignity.—Dan- 
bury News. , 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Bur €orrespoudents. 


QuEsTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of an early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. In all cases correspondents should 
give name and residence, as our time is too valuable to be 
spent on anonymous letters. 





How to Make THe Brearp Grow. 
Dear Sir: I look to you for advice in what appears 
to be a small matter, but it is of much account to 
me. I am twenty-seven years old, and hold an 
influential position in a college; but here is my 
trouble. While my age and discipline of mind 
would warrant me to lead somewhat in society, 
my appearance is so youthful as, in many cases, 
to give my efforts the appearance of egotism, and 
thus lose influence. Now, it appears to me if I 
had a full beard it would remedy this difficulty. 
My beard is very light. The question I would 
like you to answer is this: Is there any prepara- 
tion that will cause the hair to grow? If there is 








a reliable preparation, what is it, and where may it 
be found ? Now, if you will please answer this 
question by a yes or a no, and not that nm trouble 
is only imaginary, that such men as Beecher move 
the world without beards, etc., I will be under 
many ob¥gations indeed. 

Ans. We have carefully examined the physiol- 
ogy, anatomy, and chemistry, and all the condi- 
tions on which the growth and beauty of the 
human hair depends, and we are thoroughly satis- 
fied that the best, indeed the only real, fertilizer 
for this ornament and natural covering may be 
found in pudding and milk for babies, and corn 
dodgers for men. All the bear’s grease, tallow 
candles, hog’s lard, cod liver oil, sweet oil, or coal 
oil, are only enemies to the human hair. It is not 
what we put on the outside of the scalp which 
makes the hair grow, but rather what we put in- 
side, and the only way we can get at the roots of 
the hair is through the stomach. By converting 
good food into blood, and thence distributing the 
same throughout the system by the usual channels 
of circulation, the roots of the hair, unless there 
be some impediment in the way, some feverish 
condition, will receive their proper share, and this 
will make it grow. We have heard that shaving 
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every day for a season will induce a full growth 
of beard, but have no personal knowledge in that 
direction. 

We beg to assure you that there are no drug 
medicines, mixtures, elixirs, oils, or other manu- 
factured articles which will touch the case to do 
it any good. We should have quite as much faith 
in the efficacy of a strong desire to possess curly 
hair, black, brown, auburn, or any other kind of 
hair, as we should in the case of any mixture to 
make any kind of hair grow by its external appli- 
cation. Goose grease is good for geese. 

Be thankful for what you have; if you have too 
much, clip it off; if too little, accept the inevit- 
able, and say, ‘* Thy will be done.” 


TSBLEGRAPHING OR Farmine ?—I am 
twenty-one years old, and am learning telegraph- 
ing. My father offers to give me a hundred acres 
of good land, sixty acres improved, and a team, if 
I = go to farming. What would you advise me 
to do? 


Ans. You have been brought up to farming, 
and understand it, and will be “at home” in it. 
If you have a good body, and strength to work, 
take the land and the horses and wagon, and re- 
solve to be one of the best farmers in your county. 

If you engage in telegraphing, you will have 
irregular hours, temptations to fast living, and 
various excitement, a liability to be broken up in 
local, home arrangements, and when you begin to 
want salary enough to support a family, a boy 
eighteen years old or a young woman, who will 
work for small pay, will take your place, and you 
will be left without a business. Take the farm, 
and become a settled, permanent, and influential 
citizen. Take the farm, and let those learn tele- 
graphy who have no farm offered them, and to 
whom such an opportunity will be a blessing. 
We want a million more farmers, good ones, more 
than we want anything else in this country. There 
is such ill-advised eagerness on the part of multi- 
tudes to rush to the cities and railway lines to be- 
come merchants, artisans, rail-roaders, operators, 
speculators, etc., that the lands are left unculti- 
vated, or surrendered to shiftless Americans, or to 
foreigners, many of whom are ignorant of Ameri- 
can ideas, uncultured in all things, and calculated 
to make very indifferent farmers, and not the best 
of citizens. But they are becoming masters of the 
soil, and Americans are becoming the floating, 
landless population in their own country. Take 
the farm! — 


Smetirne THE Ratriesnake.—It is 
well known that persons with keen susceptibilities 
will smell the rattlesnake at a considerable dis- 
tance, and it becomes a warning to them against 
running upon this foe to humanity. Those who 
have had catarrh, or whose smelling power has 
otherwise been injured, are not able thus to secure 
their own safety. Analagous to this, I possess, 
and I suppose others do, an intuitive sense or in- 
tuition which enables me to appreciate the de- 
pravitv, dissipation, and internal wickedness of 
people whom I meet. Indeed, so strong is this 





tendency that it mars my happiness when I go 
among men. I have such aversions to not a few 
that I am constantly troubled. I can not state 
how it is, but I feel a shock, a kind of spiritual 
electricity. It has enabled me to make some nar- 
row escapes when among sharpers, pickpockets, 
and others that crowd railroad stations or else- 
where, and I have never been disappointed or mis- 
led by this trait so far as I have had the means of 
ascertaining. Can you explain this condition ? 


Ans. There are temperamental or constitutional 
correspondences and aversions, as nearly every- 
body knows. There is a faculty called Human 
Nature, or the power to judge intuitively of the 
drift and spirit of a stranger’s character. Some 
are more highly endowed with this than are others, 
just as some are more highly endowed with mu- 
sical, mechanical, or poetical talent, or as some are 
more cautious or courageous, or loving, or ambi- 
tious, or persevering, or sympathetical than others. 
Some seem to be nearly deficient in intuitive judg- 
ment of character; are always the victims of the 
designing; can be roped into anything, and not 
because they lack reasoning power or general per- 
ception. We have known some excellent scholars 
and persons of sound business judgment who had 
no tact to take care of themselves in the social 
world; and others are shrewd and keen in judg- 
ing of human nature, but they are not wise or 
soundin business matters. Every day adds evi- 
dence to the great phrenological fact that man is 
endowed with many distinct faculties, each doing 
its own work like the various keys of a musical 
instrument, and no two exchange functions; each 
must do its own work, or it is not done atall. A 
person having Human Nature, or Intuitiveness, 
strong, with a very susceptible temperament and 
large Cautiousness, like our correspondent, will 
often evince to a painful extent this, perception 
of the disagreeable and the offensive in other per- 
sons. — 


Wearine Rrves.— An engagement 
ring is usually worn by the lady on the first finger 
of the left hand, while the wedding ring is worn 
upon the third finger. It is not customary for 
the gentlemen to wear a ring in token of an en- 
gagement, although the parties who are so closely 
and affectionately allied as to be betrothed, fre- 
quently exchange rings. The ring is usually worn 
upon the little finger by gentlemen. This is more 
likely to be the case when rings have been ex- 
changed, for the reason that gentlemen whose 
hands are of the average size can not wear their 
sweetheart’s ring on any other finger than the 
fourth. as 


How to Do Ir.—I am trying to get 
subscribers for the JouRNAL. Can you give me, 
briefly, some reasons which I can present that 
will show the merits of the JouRNAL, and why a 
person should subscribe for it ? 

Ans. We are confident that if the facts were 
fairly stated and understood by the public relative 
to the aims and objects of the JourRNAL, it would 
soon have a larger circulation than any other pe- 
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riodical in the world. It would be appropriate, 
when canvassing, for you to state to the persons 
solicited: If you take an agricultural journal, it 
will tell you how to raise corn, hogs, cattle, chick- 
ens, etc. If you take the Scientific American or 
the Artisan, it will tell you about machines, ham- 
mers, saws, drills, things to work with. If you 
take trashy literary papers, you will have stories 
that will inflame your imagination and your pas- 
sions, and, perhaps, lead you astray. If you take 
a partisan, political paper, it will tell you about 
the strifes and struggles, the tricks and purposes, 
of low, selfish politicians, and probably disgust 
you. If you take a sectarian, religious paper, it 
will tell you about the interests of a particular 
denomination, and, in some cases, perhaps, tend to 
make you uncharitable toward others, but it ought 
not to dosv. If you take a “‘ Ladies’ Bazaar,” it 
will show you the fashions, which selfish and friv- 
olous people in Berlin and Paris originate through 
which to play upon the world’s pockets through 
their vanity. If you take the Science of Health, it 
will tell you how to take care of your body with- 
out the use of poisonous drugs and sickening nos- 
trums, how to avoid disease, and thereby save 
doctors’ bills, and to prolong your life; and if 
you take the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, it will tell 
you what you are as a man or woman; what fac- 
ulties you possess, and how to use them to the 
best advantage; how to make the most of your- 
self in mind, morals, and estate ; how to strengthen 
and improve your weak faculties ; how to restrain 
and regulate your strong passions; how daily to 
grow strong, and in the right direction, for use- 
fulness and happiness in this life, and how to 
attain the fullness, richness, and ripeness which 
will prepare you for a proper entrance to the life 
tocome. There are books and papers which tell 
you about the stars and the planetary system ; 
others tell you of flowers, of rocks, and of min- 
erals; others of insects; others, again, of animals. 
But the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, though it is 
not silent on any of these subjects of external 
nature, is specially devoted to HUMAN LIFE and 
HUMAN WANT—to the interests of the IMMORTAL 
MAN. It tells man what he is, and how to make 
the most of himself; and, while it does not ignore 
the studies of other scientific investigators, who 
wander among the stars and sound the deep ocean, 
it regards MAN, with his immortal mind, as the 
chief object to be studied, and regrets that nine 
hundred and ninety-nine parts of the study, writ- 
ing, labor, and science of the world are devoted 
to everything else but man; yet man is the crown- 
ing glory of all created things, and the study of 
his nature, his culture, duty, and destiny should 
rank first, and all that throws light upon his com- 
plex being, which opens fountains of purity for 
his happiness, and closes channels of depravity 
and vice, should be heard with delight, and earn- 
estly regarded by all. Therefore, we claim that 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL should have a place 
in every home in the land. None are so rich or 





so poor that they can afford to remain ignorant 
of the important truths which it, and it alone, 
teaches. 

“The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Is His Heap too Smartt ?—Do you 
think that a person with a head measuring only 
twenty-one and a half inches ought to attempt 
the study and practice of medicine, even though 
he has a liking for the profession, and thinks he 
would succeed ? 


Ans. Yes; that is about the average size of 
head for a man weighing 150 lbs. Let him go 
ahead, especially if his twenty-one and a half inch 
head is developed in the right way—not chiefly in 
the base and back of the head. 


Lumps on THE Heapv.—I know a 
young man who has lumps like little horns com- 
ing out over the organs of Conscientiousness. 
What is the cause ? 


Ans. There is a bony ridge on the skull where 
Cautiousness and Conscientiousness join, which 
sometimes is pretty sharp. We think a portion 
of this ridge is what causes the query. It can 
hardly be presumed that the young man has an 
“aggressive conscience,’”’ and that the sprouting 
horns are the indication thereof. 


Freer Hieuer THAN THE Heap.—Is it 
healthful to sleep with the feet high ? 

Ans. One kind of monkeys, it is said, grasp the 
limb of a tree with their feet and hands, and hang 
their bodies down, and thus sleep. For them it is 
doubtless healthful. All other animals, and all 
men, find it more comfortable and natural to sleep 
with the head higher than the feet. Ifa bed could 
be slightly inclined, say three or four inches, and 
then not have very much pillow, we think it 
would be an improvement. 


EXAMINATION OF Hreaps.—What are 
your terms to examine a person, speeifying all 
his qualities and inclinations, his best business or 
profession—in short, how to make the most of, 
himself ? 


Ans. We have several methods. One is to give 
an oral statement, without any record but the 
person’s memory. Another is to make a record. 
of the size of each organ on a book or chart, which 
describes each faculty in seven degrees. Another 
is to give a detailed written report, together with 
the book or chart, with advice as to health, hab- 
its, pursuit, self-culture, marriage, etc. 

These different methods are carefully described 
in a circular entitled ‘‘ Examinations Explained,” 
with the terms for each metliod. Any person 
wishing to receive this circular by mail may in- 
close a stamp for postage, and it will be sent. 

We also describe character from likenesses. A 
circular entitled ‘“‘ Mirror of the Mind*’ will ex- 
plain this method and tite terms. 
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Bhat Then Sap. 


Hien Freicuts.— A Nebraska cor- 
respondent writes very ruefully of the suppressed 
condition of trading relations in his section on 
account of the high tariff imposed by railway com- 
panies on produce. He is anxious to procure a 
fresh supply of books and periodicals, but the 
low prices of oats, corn, and potatoes will not 
permit him to secure the requisite funds. He 
says: “If I could make some arrangement so I 
could get, say, twenty cents per bushel for corn, 
forty cents for potatoes, twenty-five cents for oats, 
and four dollars per hundred for pork, I could 
send you a large club, and order fifty or a hundred 
dollars’ worth of books.’’ He has a large stock 
on hand, and is by no means to be cénsured for 
his anxiety to get it into a paying market. We 
are sorry for him, and sorry for ourselves, that the 
expenses of transportation prevent the ready dis- 
tribution of food at once so very cheap where he 
is, and so very dear with us. Will not some of 
our powerful economists solve this problem, and 
so minister to the needs of our people East and 
West? It seems unjust that potatoes purchasable 
for twenty cents in Nebraska should command 
one dollar and twenty-five cents, or even more, at 
retail here in New York. Do not our railway sys- 
tems need investigation ? 

Goop Worps.—From a few of the 
numerous letters lately received the following 
‘comments are extracted. We trust that the good 
feeling shown by the writers is by no means ex- 
ceptional : 

“‘T have now received six numbers of the Jour- 
NAL. I can not find words to express to you my 
thanks or to indicate my opinion of the worth of 
your work. I can imagine no class of individuals 
that would read it without being richly repaid. 
‘Count me a life subscriber. «@. w. B., Muroa, Ill.” 

A teacher writes : 

**Grandly has the JouRNAL been conducted ; no- 
ble is its work. Even the greatest and most bitter 
enemies concede its merits. And if I could only 
place it in the hands of a few ungovernable stu- 
dents, I know the result would be good. 4. G.M.”’ 

A Texas subscriber, whose religious opinions 
are candidly declared, says, peculiarly enough: 

“Praised be he who teaches, not only Adam’s 
posterity, but the descendants of the Pre-Adam- 
ites, to ‘know themselves,’ and to know each 
other, which, when accomplished, even to a very 
limited extent, forever banishes the ignorant [want 
of] idea of ‘ Total Hereditary Depravity.’ And 
he who succeeds in this is the greatest public ben- 
-efactor. v. Ww. =” 

“The JouRNAL has become a household neces- 
sity; have all the volumes bound for ten years, 
and one hundred dollars in gold would not buy 
‘them. H. w., Clearville, Canada, 








From another letter we extract : 

** Allow me to say, without any desire to flatter 
you or tickle your love of approbation, that I 
very highly appreciate your theories of Mental 
Science and the Laws of Health. They are, and 
have been, my text-books for the past eightecn 
years. During this time I have found, from a 
careful course of reasoning and by observation, 
that your theories are practically, as well as theo- 
retically correct ; and, by pursuing a bold and per- 
severing course, I believe you have accomplished 
more good results within the past twenty years, 
than all the stump orators of the age. J. c. T.”” 

The newspapers generally notice our JOURNAL 
very encouragingly. We have space in this issue 
for a few extracts only. 

“* We have scarcely yet reached the head of the 
work before us when our limited space compels 
us to close our remarks, not, however, until we 
once more reiterate our expressions of admiration 
for the amount of useful information it contains. 
With the January number commences a new vol- 
ume. The publication of this number was delayed 
by the Centre Street fire, by which the bindery 
was entirely destroyed. Notwithstanding this cal- 
amity, the energy of the publishers has triumphed 
over all difficulties, and the delay has been short, 
while the contents, which are unusually rich and 
interesting, have more than compensated for the 
delay.” —The All-Day City Item, Philadelphia. 

“The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, for January, 
has a good article entitled, ‘Shakspeare and his 
Dramatic Characters,’ which is ably illustrated by 
an opening portrait of the great dramatist, and by 
two pages, one of his tragic and one of his comic 
characters. These ideal faces are, many of them, 
of remarkable strength and vigor. The magazine 
contains many good things, and by the shortness 
of its papers introduces much variety.’’— The Com- 
monwealth, Boston. 

“There is not a periodical among the entire list 
of exchanges that comes to us a more acceptible 
visitor than the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—Pubiic 
Ledger, 8t. John’s, Newfoundland. 

This high compliment, from the Scandinavisk 
Post, our readers will appreciate, doubtless : 

“ PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LiFe ILLUSTRATED 
ar oss alltid en valkommen gist, och hiftet for januari 
ir sirdeles innehallsrikt. Innehallstérteckningen, som 
hir fdljer, talar for sig sjelf.” 


Benita Frencu, the Bvety, enterpris- 
ing, dauntless editor of The Busy West, published 
at St. Paul, Minn., gives us a glimpse of her strug- 
gles with fortune, in a recent letter: 

“Four years since I started my paper with but 
$50 capital; got cheated out of what I made dur- 
ing those years, and began the Busy West with 
only $200. If I do not economize I don’t know 


who does. For six months I ran -~ magazine, 
and, with the assistance of a girl thirteen years 
old, did the entire work of composing, imposing, 
editing, mailing, and business.”’ 


Such mettle deserves high success. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


FORM FOR A CONSTITUTION, ' 
ARTICLE I. 


Section 1.—This Society shall be called the 
PHRENOLOGICAL Soctery, of 


SrectTion 2.—The objects of this Society shall be to 
study human development, mentally and physically; to 
learn the laws which the Creator has established in rela- 
tion to the mind and the body; to point out the import- 
ance and utility of Phrenology as the true philosophy of 
mind, and its several applications in education, self-im- 
provement, jurisprudence, the management of imbeciles, 
the insane, and criminals, and to the treatment of in- 
valids; to correct misrepresentations respecting the 
science; to awaken a more extended and lively interest 
in its cultivation ; also to promote the advancement of 
human science, and pleasant intercourse among Phre- 
nologists by meetings for the reading of papers, the ex- 
hibition of casts, busts, and other illustrative specimens, 
and by discussions and investigations. 

ARTICLE II. 

SEecTIon 1.—The Officers of this Society shall consist 
of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
a Board of three Trustees, who shall be elected annually. 

Section 2.—This Society shall have power to deter- 
mine the duties of its officers and the duration of their 
terms of office. 








ARTICLE III. 

Section 1.—The Society may admit to membership 
any individual of good moral character, on being recom- 
mended (in writing) by a member of the Society. 

Section 2.—Applications for membership must be 
made at the monthly or semi-monthly meeting. 

Section 3.—Any persons, on being elected, and tak- 
ing their seats as members of this Society, shall sign the 
Constitution and By-Laws, and pay to the Treasurer the 
eum of —— as an initiation fee. 

Section 4.—Five members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Sxction 5.—The Society shall have power to levy such 
contributions as may be deemed necessary to carry into 
effect the objects of this Society. 

Section 6.—Any member of this Society may be ex- 
pelled by a vote of a majority of all its members. 

Section 7.—This Constitution, or any clause thereof, 
shall not be abolished, altered, or amended, except by a 
vote of two-thirds of all the members. 


BY-LAWS. 


I.—The stated meetings of the Society shall be held on 
of every month, or more or less frequently as the 
Society may, at its annual meeting, direct. 

II.—The election of Officers shall be annually, on the 
first Tuesday of January, and by ballot, a majority elect- 
ing, and in case of a tie the presiding officer shall give 
the casting vote. 

III.—It shall be the duty of the President to preside at 
each meeting, preserve order, regulate the debates,-de- 
cide all questions of order, and propose questions for 
discussion, in case no question is before the meeting. 

IV.—The President, with the concurrence of the Vice- 
President, shall have power to call ¢pecial meetings of 
the Society, by giving due notice thereof. 

V.—It shall be the duty of the President, and in case 
ef his ahzence, the presiding officer, at each stated meet- 








ing of the Society, to appoint some member whose duty 
it shall be, at the next succeeding meeting, to read a 
paper on PHRENOLOGY, ParsioLocy, PHYSIOGNOMY, or 
some of the NATURAL sciENCEs. It shall also be the 
duty of the President, at the expiration of his term of 
office, to present to the Association a synopsis of the 
proceedings of the Society during his term of office. 

VI.—It shall be the duty of the Vice-President, in the 
absence of the President, to perform his duties ; and in 
case of the absence of both, a President pro tem. shall 
be chosen, whose duties for the time being shall be those 
of the President. 

VII.—It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a 
record of the proceedings of each meeting ; to read the 
proceedings of the preceding meeting; give notice to all 
the members of each meeting ; and all the names of each 
as they may be admitted, and keep and preserve all rec- 
ords and documents belonging to the Society. 

VIII.—It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to keep a 
regular and correct account of monetary matters apper- 
taining to the Society ; to collect all money due the So- 
ciety by members or otherwise ; to pay all orders signed 
by the President; and, further, it shall be his duty, at 
the expiration of his term of office, to present the Soci- 
ety a written report of all his actings and doings in his 
official capacity. 

TX.—It shall be the duty of the Secretary to write and 
answer all letters and communications on behalf of the 
Society. e 

X.—It shall be the duty of the Board of Trustees, upon 
order of the Society, to report, from time to time, the char- 
acter and cost of such books, casts, and busts, and other 
matters as they may deem desirable for the Society. It 
shall aleo be their duty to provide a room and have it 
suitably furnished for the meetings of the Society. 

XI.—Any person possessing the requisite qualifica- 
tions, and complying with the provisions of the Constita- 
tion, may become a member of this Society by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present. 

XII.—-Any person of eminence in either of the profes- 
sions, or who is a member of any learned or scientific 
body, residing within the county, may, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present, be admitted to honorary 
membership. ’ 

XIII.—It shall require a vote of two-thirde of all the 
members to alter or amend the above By-Laws. 





As was shown ina former number of the 
JOURNAL, in an answer to a student on this 
subject, there is not only a friendly pleasure in 
such association, but there is really a great 
philosophical requirement for it. Union is 
strength, disunion is weakness ; concert is pow- 
er, isolation is inefficiency. Each one of a 
hundred, by association, comes in possession 
of the best thoughts of all, and each being thus 
instructed by the wisdom of all, may there also 
find strength to modify or overcome his char- 
acteristic defects. Since Phrenology treats of 
mind, its study is necessarily of a social char- 
acter, and this fact gives additional value to an 
association in which to prosecute its study. 
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The Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
euch New Boos as have been received from the pub- 
Ushers. Our readers look to us for these announcements. 
end we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





Tue Expression oF THE Emorions in 
Man and Animals. By Charles Darwin, M.A., 
F.R.8., ete. With pnotographic and other Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, cloth; pp. 367. Price, $2.00. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The distinguished advocate of the doctrine of 
evolution appears before the world in this new 
volume in a character quite distinct from that 
which his previous writings have given him. Here 
he appears as the close observer and critic of the 
movements and gestures of animals in their pre- 
sumed relation to mental states, and also as the 
analyst of expression in man. In the outset, he 
acknowledges much indebtedness to Sir Charles 
Bell, the celebrated author of ‘* The Anatomy and 
Philosophy of Expression,” * and also mentions 
other writers who have given more or less atten- 
tion to the subject in their published works. Mr. 
Darwin has succeeded in making a very interest- 
ing book, especially by weaving into the texture 
of his discussions numerous sketches and anec- 
dotes of the traits and habits of animals, parti- 
cularly those domesticated, and furnishing also 
many engraved illustrations. He has classified 
the expressions of animals under three heads: 
First, the principle of serviceable associated hab- 
its; second, of antithesis; third, of actions due 
to the constitution of the nervous system. The 
first class is illustrated by the well-known force 
of habit. The second by the fact that certain 
states of the mind lead to certain movements of a 
definite and understood character; but when a 
directly opposite state of mind is induced, there 
is a tendency to the performance of movements 
of a directly opposite character. The third class 
or principle is illustrated, among other things, by 
the loss of hair or color, which Mr. Darwin states 
is sometimes the consequence of extreme terror 
or grief. 

A considerable part of the book is taken up by 
a discussion of the nature of Blushing, which the 
author finds only prevalent in man, and affirms to 
be a peculiarity chiefly imheritable. 

What application Mr. Darwin makes of his de- 
ductions from the expressions of man and animals, 
with reference to his theory of their co-descent 
from a common stock, we regard as more inge- 
nious than convincing, and we commend his mod- 
esty in not often obtruding his views in that respect 
upon his reader. While his volume, on account 
of the multiplicity of its data, is highly entertain- 





* Published at this office. 





ing, we do not see that in the chapters more es- 
pecially devoted to human expression, he has 
improved much on Sir Charles Bell; rather, he 
appears to lack that delicate and esthetic refine- 
ment of criticism which so distinguished the bar- 
onet, and we certainly regard the illustrations of 
the latter as more effective in their portrayals of 
passion and emotion. 

Barriers Burnep Away. B 


Edward P. Roe. 12mo; pp. 487. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 


The scene of the story is Chicago before, during, 
and after the fire. It tells how a young man of a 
noble nature was obliged, on account of the death 
of his father, to suspend his college life, and sup- 
port a mother and two sisters. He started for 
Chicago, with but ten dollars in his pocket; was 
cheated out of a considerable part of it; but 
he held fast to the correct principles inculcated 
early by his good mother. After afew days, he 
secured a position of a menial sort under a rich 
German, a dealer in fine art. His employer had 
an only daughter, Christine, who was possessed 
of graceful features, but in whom was lacking that 
Christian warmth which makes even the homely 
beautiful. The two were passionately fond of the 
canvas and brush, but the fact of his being a 
hired servant separated them, to a considerable 
extent, from each other’s society. His Christian 
manhood and her worlély pride and ambition 
were barriers. But for all this he loved her truly. 
One day he told her of his love, but she treated 
him harshly. At length he fell sick. His em- 
ployer was a hard German skeptic, and he had 
reared his child in the same principles. Perhaps 
the chief lesson to be derived from the admirably 
written book is “‘ Prayer is mighty.”” The mother 
and son tried this, and not in vain. Their prayers 
were greatly aided by the terrible conflagration, 
when Christine’s father was buried in the ruins 
of his store, and when Dennis rescued Christine, 
who not long after, greatly changed in heart, was 
united to him. When he asked if there was hope, 
she said, ‘“‘ No hope for you, Dennis, but per- 
fect certainty, for now EVERY BARRIER IS BURNED 
away!” 


the Rev. 
rice, $2.00. 


A Lrerary or Famovs Fiction; em- 
bracing the Nine Standard Masterpieces of 
Imaginative Literature Unabridged; with an In- 
troduction, by Harriet Beecher Stowe. I)lus- 
trated. One vol., 8vo; Pp. 1,065; muslin. Price, 
$5. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


This entertaining volume contains many of those 
delightful allegorical novels and tales which have 
become indispensable representative features of 
English literature; and these are not injured by so- 
called abridgment, condensation, or undue prun- 
ing. The print is of good size, well printed, and 
clear, and the binding substantial and handsome. 
The works embraced in this one volume are the 
following: Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, 
Vicar of Wakefield, Gulliver’s Travels, Paul and 
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Virginia, Elizabeth, Picciola, Undine, Vathek, and 
Tales from Arabian Nights. Thus it will be seen 
that this combination possesses some of the most 
attractive features in the domain of imaginative 
literature. In the words of Mrs. Stowe, we would 
only add, ‘‘ Since the world must read fiction, let 
us have the best, in an attractive household form, 
that they may not be overlaid and shuffled out of 
sight by more modern, but less effective tales.” 


Lectures to Youne Men, on Various 
Important Subjects. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
New edition, with Additional Lectures. Price, 
$i.59. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


What “ golden words’ Mr. Beecher has to say 
to young men in this neat volume are arranged 
under the following heads respectively: Industry 
and Idleness; Twelve Causes of Dishonesty; Six 
Warnings; Portrait Gallery; Gamblers and Gamb- 
ling ; The Strange Woman; Popular Amusements ; 
Practical Hints; Profane Swearing; Vulgarity; 
Happiness. These cleven topics cover a broad 
field in the life of young men, and old ones, too; 
but as it is in youth that our strongest habits are 
usually formed, their discussion furnishes a rich 
treasury of healthful coynsel and suggestion. That 
this work, enlarged in the latest edition, has not 
lacked appreciation, is evident from the fact that 
more than sixty thousand copies of the previous 
edition have been sold. The new preface by Mr. 
Beecher is of interest, as it contains some pleasant 
allusions to his early preacher life. 





Howe's Science or LANGUAGE, or Seven 
Hour System of Grammar. By Professor D. P. 
Howe, of the Union College, Boston. 50 cents. 


An excellent little treatise embodying the sub- 
stance of ponderous volumes, and presenting about 
all there is of English grammar in a few plain prin- 
ciples. The strange technicalities called ‘ rules,’’ 
with which the majority of so-called ‘‘ grammars ”’ 
abound, are ignored in this book, and a system, 
which may be termed the natural philosophy of 
language, is presented. A neat little companion 
for the dictionary. — 


Tue Unrry or Law; As Exhibited in 
the Relations of Physical, Social, Mental, and 
Moral Science. By H. C. Carey. ‘‘ Variety in 
Unity is Perfection,’’—old Proverb. Octavo; pp. 
433; muslin. Price, by mail, $3.50. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Carey Baird, Industrial Publisher. 
The author is too well known, not only through- 

out America and England, but the world, to re- 

quire anything more than the announcement of a 

new work from his pen. He may be considered 

the greatest of American Protectionists living, 
and he is regarded as authority on the question. 

What he does not know in regard to tariffs, etc., 

may be considered to be not worth knowing. In- 

deed, those of our Legislators who take part in 
discussions upon free trade and the tariff look to 

Henry C. Carey of Philadelphia for their thunder, 





and the present volume is the carrying out or cul- 
mination of that which preceded it. In his ap- 
pendix he gives several chapters on the Law of 
Distribution, which he makes not only interest- 
ing, but very instructive as well. The book 
should be read by every political economist, by 
every statesman, and every scholar. The author 
is a teacher of teachers. 


Revisep List oF Contractions Em- 
ployed in Munson’s Practical Phonography; 
also, Some Hints on Phraseography. By James 
E. Munson, author of ‘‘Complete Phonography,”’ 
etc., etc. 12mo; pp. 12; pamphlet. Price, 25e. 
New York: James E. Munson. 


Mr. Munson gives, in brief, such contractions as 
in his judgment may be most useful to phono- 
graphic writers. — 


Mires Sranpisn, the Puritan Captain. 
By John 8. C. Abbott. Dlustrated. 12mo; 
pp. 372; muslin. Price, $1.75. New York: Dodd 
& Mead. 


We have here an account of the Pilgrims in 
England, their persecutions, their arrival in the 
new wild world, where they founded a Republic. 
Many interesting details are given, together with 
several illustrative engravings, all of which lend 
an interest to the work. 

The author is well known to the reading publie, 
and needs no introduction from us, while the pub- 
lishers, save in the matter of somewhat unwieldy, 
thick paper, have done their work well. 

All New Englanders of the original stock will 
read “‘ Miles Standish, the Puritan Captain.” 


Tue True Mertnop oF REPRESENTATION 
in Large Constituencies: Being a Method by 
which the Independence of the Voter, and the 
Average Intelligence and Virtue of the Com- 
munity, will have Free Scope and a Fair Repre- 
sentation in the Government of the Country. 
By C. G. P. Clarke, of Oswego, New York. 


The suggestions contained in this pamphlet 
should be considered by legislators, political edit- 
ors, and authors who are interested in the perpet- 
uation of our Democratic Republic. 


AnnvuaL Recorp or Homeoparuic Lir- 
ERATURE, 1872. Edited by C. G. Raue, M.D., 
assisted by Fourteen Physicians of the Homeo- 

athic Practice. Octavo; pp. 338; muslin. 
ew York: Boericke & Tafel. 


This may be called multum in parvo, and con- 
tains the gist of a whole library of homeopathie 
medical literature, and to the school for which it 
is intended it must prove a great convenience. 
Littte Hoper. By the Author of 

“Ginx’s Baby.’”’ One vol.; 12mo; pp. 176; 

muslin. Price, $1.25. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

A story in which the question of labor and cap- 
ital are intelligently discussed, together with mat- 
ters relating to government, union and disunion, 
ete. The author writes ia a racy and interesting 
manner. 
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A Sacrep Book, Containing Old and 
New Gospels; Derived and Translated from the 
Inspirations of Original Saints. By Andrew 
Jecheen Davis. ‘Search the Scriptures.” Au- 

thorized edition. 12mo; pp. 77; muslin. Bos- 

ton: Wm. White & Co. 


The name of the author indicates at once the 
character of the work. Those who want to know 
what is being said and done in Spiritism and Spir- 
itualism, will seek this latest utterance by Mr. 
Davis. The book is very nicely printed, and hand- 
somely bound in blue and gold. 


Ar His Gates. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of ‘Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “‘ John,” “* Laird of Norlaw,” “ Miss 
Majoribanks,” ‘‘ Perpetual Curate,” etc., etc. 
With 31 Illustrations. 8vo; pp. 231; paper. 
oo $1.50. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 

40. 


Whether she writes fact or fiction, this chaste 
and elegant writer is sure of a large audience. 
The pre sent will be no exception. The publishers 
bring out the book in pamphlet, which enables 
them to sell it at a small price. 


Wonpvers or Scutrprurre. By Louis 
Viardot. Illustrated with 62 engravings. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 403; muslin. Price, $2. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


In the volumes composing the series entitled 
“Library of Wonders,’ none are more interesting 
than this relating to art and artists. In the vol- 
ume before us we have the whole subject of Sculp- 
ture tersely considered and beautifully illustrated 
with rare copies of some of the most celebrated 
specimens of statuary, and with the history of the 
same. 

All artists, whether painters or sculptors, will 
be glad to have this work, while young aspirants 
to artistic honor will read the book greedily and 
drink in the new inspiration which will encourage 
them in their studies and their work. 


ReEsoURCES OF THE STATE OF ARKAN- 
sas. With Description of Counties, Railroads, 
Mines, and the City of Little Rock; the Com- 
mercial, Manufacturing, Political, and Railroad 
Centers of the State. Second Edition. By 
James P. Henry. Octavo; pp. 167; pamphlet. 
Little Rock: Price & McClure. 


A very interesting document, showing the re- 
sources of this rich and beautiful State, and such 
as all who contemplate settling in Arkansas should 
read previous to going thither. We shall, ere 
long, compile an article for our JoukNaL from 
this document. — 


Pustic Lepcer ALMANAC For 1873. 
This is a condensed encyclopedia, embraced in 56 
pages, 12mo, and issued free to all subscribers to 
the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, by that prince of 
publishers, George W. Childs. It contains arti- 
cles on the sciences, history, chronology, etc. 
Mr. Childs has done himself credit by making 
a most useful little almanac, which will be wel- 
come everywhere. 





Tue Great Events or History, From 
the Creation of Man till the Present Time. By 
William Francis Collier, LL.D., Trinity College, 
Dublin. Edited by an Experienced American 
Teacher. 12mo; pp. 377; muslin. Price, $1.50. 
New York: J. W. ‘9 hermerhorn & Co. 


A handy work of reference which must be well- 
nigh indispensable to the student and the scholar, 
more especially to the teacher. We commend it 
heartily as answering the purposes for which its 
author has labored so faithfully. 


Manuat or Lanp Surveyine, with Ta- 
bles. By David Murray, A.M., Ph.D., Professor 
of Mathematics in Rutgers College. 12mo; pp. 
260; muslin. Price, $2. New York: J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co. 


These enterprising publishers of educational 
works deserve credit for the superior manner in 
which their works are published. This invaluable 
** Manual of Land Surveying and Mathematics”’ is 
amply illustrated with field instruments, etc., such 
as every surveyor uses. It is a complete instruc- 
tion book, and will take the place of a ponderous 
volume. —_ 


Sctentiric Worxs.—The lectures of 
Pror. TyNDALL in New York have created a de- 
mand for his published works. We give titles, 
with prices, as follows: 

Heat as A Move oF Morron.—One vol., 12mo, 
cloth. $2. On Sounp.—A Course of Eight Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. One vol., 12mo, cloth. With Illustra- 
tions. 2. FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE FOR UN- 
SCIENTIFIC PeEoPpLE.—A Series of Detached Es- 
says, Lectures, and Reviews. One vol., 12mo, 
cloth. $2. Lieut anp ELEctrRIcITy.—Notes of 
Two Courses of Lectures before the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain. One vol., 12mo, cloth. 
$1.25. Hours or EXERCISE IN THE ALPs.—One 
vol., 12mo, cloth. With Illustrations. $2. Fara- 
DAY AS A DISCOVERER.—One vol., 12mo, cloth. $1. 
Fokms oF WATER IN CLoupDs, Ratn, Rivers, Icr, 
AND GLACTERS.-—This is the first volume of the In- 
ternational Scientific Series, and is a valuable and 
interesting work. One vol., 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO MOLECULAR PHYSICS IN THE 
DomalIN oF Rap1rant Heat.—A Series of Memoirs 
published in the “ Philosophical Transactions” 
and Philosophical Magazine. With Additions. One 
vol., 8vo, cloth. $5. 

These works may be received by return post, 
from this office, on receipt of price. 





Wuat is the matter? Are you ill? 
Have you been taking poison? Patent medicine ? 
Bitters? Or other drugs? No wonder you are 
sick. Now, if you will read that new first-class, 
independent monthly, Tae Scrence or HEALTH, 
it will tell you how to recover lost health—and to 
keep well —without the use of poisons of any 
kind. Published at $2 year, or 20 cents a num- 
ber, at this office. 





